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I. Summary of Findings 



During the 1975-76 school yc^ar, all second and third grade pupils in 
California, 290,848 and 289,015 respectively, were tested in reading 
achievement, and all pupils in grades six (330,008) and twelve (245,700) 
were tested in rh« basic skills of reading, written expression, spelling, 
and mathematics. 

Grades Two and Tivce'e Results 

Reading achievement scores for pupils in grades two and three have been 
improving steadily since the first statewide testing in those grades was 
conducted in 1966. For the past two years, however, the rate of incline 
has been leveling off. The results for 1975-76 show that these gains 
were maintained in grades two and three. Table 1 presents these virtually 
identical scores for 1974-75 and 1975-76. These results were based on the 
third year of use for the Reading Test , a test constructed specifically to 
assess the broad range of reading programs in California's public schools. 
Special equating studies which compared the performance of California 
students to that of students across the nation showed that California 
scored slightly above the national average for both grade levels; from the 
52nd to the 54th percentile rank for grade two, and from the 52nd to the 
57th for grade three, depending on the particular national norm group 
being used for the comparison. 

Grade Six Results 

All pupils in grade six took the Survey of Basic Skills ; Grade 6, another 
test developed specifically for the California Assessment Program. Table 1 
shows that California pupils improved in all four of the areas tested: 
reading, written expression, spelling, and mathematics. Improvement was 
greatest in mathematics, a 2.4 percent correct increase., and l^^ast in 
written expression, .9 percent correct. This is the second year of improving 
scores in grade six, after several years of declining scores. 

Since this new test was developed specifically for use in California, it 
does not have national norms. A special study conducted in 1974-75 showed 
how California pupils compared to the national norming samples of various 
standardized tests. They performed at approximately the national cT/arage in 
reading (48th to 53rd percentile on a scale of 1-99 with the national average 
at 50), slightly below the national average in mathematics (44 to 51) and 
below in written expression (43 to 46). The improvements observed in 1975-76 
render these estimates slightly on the conservative side. 
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Grade Twelve Results 



All students in grade 12 took the Survey of Basic Skills ; Grade 12 , the 
third set of tests developed specifically for use in California schools. 
Table 1 shows that California students improved in all areas of the test: 
reading, written expression, spelling, and mathematics. Improvement was 
greatest in spelling (2,7 percent) and least in reading (.6 percent). 
This IS the first year of improvement for students in grade 12 after five 
years of declining scores. 

A special study conducted in 1974-75 showed that California students were 
scoring moderately below national norms in mathematics (38 to 41 percentile 
rank, depending upon the test), slightly lower in reading (33 to 41 per- 
centile rank), and considerably lower in written expression (25 to 32 per- 
centile rank). In spite of the gains made in 1975-76, California students 
are still somewhat below national averages. 

The major portion of this report on statewide testing for 1975-76 is devoted 
to an analysis of the specific results on the tests. Results are described 
in terms of the average percentage of questions answered correctly for the 
content areas of reading, written expression, and mathematics. Illustrative 
test questions accompany the results for each of the skill areas. Recognized 
authorities in each of the disciplines reviewed the results and commented 
upon the meaning of the results for California instructional programs. Their 
conclusions and implications are given for each grade level and content area. 

Statewide performance was analyzed separately for a variety of subgroups of 
pupils and schools. Highest test scores were achieved by those pupils who 
spoke English fluently and also spoke a second language, if the second 
l^'*nguage was Chinese or Japanese. The next highest scoring pupils were those 
who spoke English only. High test scores were also associated with pupils 
whose parents were employed in the professions and with schools which had a 
small nijmber of students who received Aid to Families with Dependent Children. 
Schools having high test scores at one grade level were likely to have high 
scores at other grade levels. Boys scored higher than girls in mathematics, 
whereas girls outscored boys by even wider margins in reading, written expres- 
sion;, and spelling. Only small differences were observed between schools and 
districts of different sizes; however, schools in very large urban areas 
scored quite a bit lower than schools in medium-size communities. Schools 
with less mobile pupil populations were likely to have higher scores than 
those with many transient pupils; however, it seems likely that any correlatior. 
between pupil mobility and test scores was due to the fact that schools in 
higher socioeconomic communities tended to have less mobile student popula- 
tions. 
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Table 1 

Number of Students Tested and Average Percent of Questions Answered 
Correctly by Grade Level and Content Area for 1974-75 and 1975^^76 



Grade level and 
content area 


N\imber 
Tested 


Average percent of questions 
answered correctly 


1974-75 


1975-76 


Difference 


Grade 2 RpAdinp 


9 on Q/.Q 
£. y\J , OHO 


67.6 


67.7 




Grade 3 Rpadincr 


OQ Q nit; 

C.O y , UlJ 


81.3 


81.4 


+ 1 


Grade 6^ 










Reading 




62.8 


64.8 


+2.0 


Written Expression 




60.6 


61.5 


+ .9 


Spelling 




53.6 


55.5 


+1.9 


Mathematics 




.18.5 


60.9 


+2.4 


Grade 12^ 


245,700 








Reading 




62.5 


63.1 


+ .6 


Written Expression 




56.4 


57. 1 


+ .7 


Spelling 




61.0 


63.7 


+2.7 


Ma themauics 




66.4 


68.0 


+1.6 



Since the tests in grades six and twelve were revised in 
1975-76, results presented here are for those questions 
which were uced both years. 



il. Introduction to the Report 



This report presen^s the results for the second year of the California 
Assessment Program, and the reader's attention is called to several fea- 
tures of the report: 

• Information is presented not only for the major content areas of 
reading, written expression, and mathematics but also for a variety 
of skill areas within each major area. 

• This is the first report on the California Assessment Program which 
presents information on the decline or improvement of performance 
in specific skill areas for all grade levels tested. 



• Although tests were developed speciiically to correspond to the skills 
and concepts being taught in California schools, special studies have 
been conducted to show how the performance of California students 
compares to that of several national sasTiples. 

• Recognized authorities in each professional field have presented 
their interpretations of the results for each of the content areas 
by identifying areas of satisfactory performance and areas that 
need attention. 



• Sample test questions are given in i:he appendixes to illustrate the 
nature and range of skills demonstrated by California students. 



The new assessment program was first fully implemented in 1974-75. In design, 
development, and procedures, it is unique in the nation. The goals of devel- 
oping an assessment program that (1) is relevant to California schools; (2) 
covers the full range of instructional objectives; (3) provides program- 
diagnostic information at the local and state levels; and (4) takes a minimum 
of testing time have all been realized. In accord with the original plan for 
the development of the assessment program, future reports will contain the 
results of special studies focused on the performance and trends for different 
groups of California students. 

Background and Assumptions 

The California Assessment Program had its foundation in two legislative acts: 

(1) the California School Testing Act of 1969, a revision of a 1961 law which 
first required an achievement testing program in the public schools; and 

(2) the Miller-Unruh Basic Reading Act, which originally required reading 
tests in grades one, two, and three. The testing program was revised by 
1972 legislation, and major changes were made in the program as a result 
of that legislation. 
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The changes in the statewide testing program were bas.-i on the principle that 
an efficient state testing program has to be limite.1 u-. .cope-Jhat Js 
limited primarily to the task of furnishing usef- x . -orm.tion to stat;-level 
meet lulrth" '^'^^^ 'f^^- -sunv... ...t th. program could 

th^t tlLt. I ""7 information needs of local s . ooi district personnel and 

lected brr" '''' classroom level could Lst be col 

iected by local school personnel. 

JLn'a's'pofsiMe toT'^""' "^r'"" ^° "P°^'^ ^= inforn-.a- 

tion as possible to local personnel. Since all students at a grade level in 

r iorts°?i: "'h analvt caJ 

reports for each school, to supplement locally obtained information. in fact 

^i-^ rh" ve f °' ''^^^^''^•^^ CaUfomia showed that most dis- ' 

tri.ts have found this unique information very useful in evaluating and re- 
vising programs. Board members and other local citizens have relied heavily 
upon statewide results in making judgments about local needs and accompUsl - 
tion ^rovi'de" ' " °' ^"'^ comparable .ature of the informa- 

Bases for Revision of the Program 

i^'g° pr4°r'amr'''"" -^dressed through tho revisio.^ of the statewide test- 



1. Test 



-^ith. The incomplete match between the relatively narrow 

range of skills measured by any one published standardized test- 
on the one hand, and the variety of instructional programs in " 
California schools, on the other, made it difficult to assess the 
Skills of California students -or the effectiveness of the programs 
with any degree of assurance of fairness. Furthermore, it was not 
possible to assess the relative strengths and weaknesses of Califor- 
nia students in order to have an indication of how instructional 
programs should be redirected, since the standardized tests being 
used yielded only total scores. ^ 

2. Testing time . Previous testing instruments required an inordinate 
amount of pupil time for the testing process- inordinate , at least 
in relation to the usefulness of the results. The use of a new ' 
testing_ technique called matrix sampling has now reduced the amount 
of testing time at certain grade levels from as much as three and 
one-half hours to 30 minutes. Under this sampling method, all 
students at a grade level in all schools are tested, but each 
student takes only a portion of the total test. Results for an 
individual student cannot be obtained, but quite accurate estimates 
of the overall performance of groups of students can be computed. 

Development of the New Tests 

The developmc^nt of tests related to California goals and objectives followed 
a rigorous procedure. The major steps are outlined below: 

1. Statewide committees of content area experts were formed and charged 
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with the task of translating and delineati:'<? the general goals found 
in state-adopted curriculum frameworks into more specific objectives 
appropriate for assessment. 

2. These specific objectives, or test content specifications, were then 
reviewed by personnel in all California school districts ior complete- 
ness and relevance to their instructional programs . The revised 
specifications served as the basic guidelines for selecting and 
developing pools of test items. These documents were subsequently 
printed and distributed to all school districts under the genersl 
title Test Content Specifications . 

3. These content specifications were sent to major test publish ers who 
identified those test questions which matched the specifications. 
These were submitted to the Department of Education for review. 

4. From the initially large pools of items, teams of classroom teachers 
reviewed and seliected the items that wjre most appropriate for 
California students. 

5: Theso items were then reviewed by linguists and minority group testing 
expc^: cs for any svbtle biases against students of different language 
or '.M.ltural backgrounds. 

6. 7ne final pools of items, several hundred at each grade level, were 
r.hen divided into several short tests or forms-- from 10 to 18 per 
grade level. All test forms were made equivalent in difficulty and 
coverage of major skill areas. 

Use of National Norms 

Since 1962, the first year of statewide testing in California, all tests adopted 
for use have been commercially published instruments with "national** norms. The 
new tests described in this report were constructed specifically for use in 
California schools and were used in 1974-75 for the first time. Therefore, 
national norms were not available for these tests. The decision to develop 
tests which would not have nationiil norms stemmed from several known problems 
associated with published standardized tests and their national norms, as used 
in a statewide assessment program. 

No single test is given to all students in the country. Of n'^cessity, a pub- 
lisher's norm is, therefore, only an estimate of what the distribution of 
scores would be like if, in fact, the test had been taken by all students in 
t!ie United States. For this reason, norms vary from publisher to publisher, 
sometimes in the extreme. In California's own recent history, the Stanford 
Reading Test was administered to all second-grade pupils in the 19f^5-70 school 
year, and the median California pupil scored at the 38th percentile of that 
publisher's norms. In the following year the Cooperative Primary Reading Test 
was administered to all second-grade pupils. The median California pupil 
scored at the 50th percentile of that publisher's norms. The different re- 
sult was clearly a reflection more of the difference in norms than of the 
difference in reading achievement. Hence, one cannot indiscriminately 
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discuss "norms"; some are more accurate reflections of national averages than 
others. The difficulty, of course, is knowing which ones are most accurate. 

A second problem with norms Xs-that they are not updated very often. For 
instance, the Cooperative PifeTr.ary Reading Test was normed during the 1965-66 
school year. As a result, when those norms are referred to, it must be clearly 
understood that the comparisons being made are to the publisher's estimate of 
what scores on that test would have been if administered to all pupils in the 
country at that time. If reading scores for the nation had dropped continuously 
since 1965-66, an "average" score for California pupils might, in fact, reflect 
achievement far above current nationwide averages. 

Another problem with the use of standardized tests in a statewide assessment 
program is that they rarely yield more than a total score and one, two, or 
three subscores for various skill areas within a content area. It is not 
only essential that an assessment program cover all the objectives within an 
area but also that it provide separate information for each of the key areas 
of learning. This specificity is a necessary prerequisite to the use of the 
test results in improving programs. Published standardized tests cannot 
meet this criterion. Nevertheless, comparisons to national averages are not 
only interesting but also useful as a basis for judging the overall relative 
effectiveness- of California's instructional programs. Furthermore, California 
law (Education Code sections 5779 and 12850) requires that such information 
be made available. Consequently, a plan to provide this information has 
been developed. The California tests will be equated to standardized tests 
with new national norms as such norms become available. The effect of this 
equating process will be to show how the performance of California students 
compares with the most current estimates of pupil performance on a national 
level. The timeliness of these comparisons is especially important now that 
national trends show declining scores at some grade levels and improvement 
of scores at others. 

Important Aspects of this Report 

A Different Method of Reporting Test Results . The statistic used in 
this report to indicate the achievement levels of California pupils 
is the "average percent correct score." For a given set of test 
questions, this number is the percentage of correct test responses, 
with one response being equal to the answer of one student to one 
question, and the total number of responses being equal to the 
number of students multiplied by the number of items on the test. 
For example, if three students took a test with ten questions and if 
each of the three answered five of the ten questions correctly, the 
total number of responses would be 30, the total number correct V70uld 
be 15, and the average percent correct score would Ve 50. It can also 
be said that the average student answered 50 percent of the questions 
correctly; or that, on the average, 50 percent of the questions were 
answered correctly. 



It is hoped that the use of the average percent correct score and the 
simultaneous presentation of illustrative test questions or exercises 
will add to the clarity and usefulness of the findings. It should be 
easier, as a result, to see what California students are able to do. 



Unfortunately, this method is so new in educational evaluation and assess- 
ment that guidelines and rule-of- thumb benchmarks are not available. Each 
reader will have to evaluate the adequacy of the results. The emphasis 
is on establishing realistic and necessary levels of actual competence 
rather than on the traditional comparing of results to a national norm. 

It will be noted that most of the average percent correct scores hover 
around the 60s and 70s; however, some are down in the 30s, and some are 
up in fhe 90s. Two points must be kept in mind in interpreting these 
figures: 

1. The major reason that the average scores are in the 60s and 70s, 
rather than the 90s, is that the aims of the insttucMcnal pro- 
grams at each level in California schools go beyond the basic, 
minimal levels of perfomance expected of all students. In 
reading, for example, those skills which are mastered by most 
students by the end of the fourth grade are not tested in the 
sixth grade, Testing time is too valuable and the scoring and 
processing too expensive to justify gathering information which 
does not add to what is already known about California students. 

2. It should be obvious that high scores in particular subskill areas 
do not necessarily indicate effective programs; nor low scores, 
the opposite. Some tasks are inherently more difficult. In 
reading, for example, it is not considered outstanding that by 
the end of grade three, nearly all students can immediately 
recognize and read certain short words; nor is it at all disap- 
pointing that only about 60 percent can answer certain questions 
requiring a student to recognise cause-and-ef f ect relationships 
among sentences. 

Use of Expert Interpretations . The overall results and especially the 
differences among various subcontent or skill areas have been reviewed by 
special advisory committees of highly respected educators in each field. 
It is hoped that their comments about the adequacy of the findings and 
their discussion of the implications for shifts in program emphasis will 
be helpful both to the professional educator and the lay citizen concerned 
with education in California. Obviously, however, not all readers will 
agree with the opinions of the specialists. Any discussion or inquiry 
which is stimulated by these opinions is useful in that it will help to 
clarify the proper objectives of the schools and foster realistic expecta- 
tions of them. 

Revisions of the Tests for 1975^76 . The Reading Test was unchanged from 
1974-75 to 1975-76; therefore, all figures for grades two and three are 
comparable. However, the Survey of Basic Skills for both grades six 
and twelve was substantially revised for two main reasons. First, the 
test content specifications identified all the skills that should be 
tested and specified how they should be measured. However, appropriate 
test questions for many skill areas were not available from test pub- 
lishers or other sources when the 1974-75 version of the Survey was 
developed. Working with the advisory committees and other teachers. 



new questions were generated, field-tested, and included in the 1975-76 
version. Second, some of the questions used in the 1974-75 edition of 
the test were included because they were the only acceptable questions 
available at the time. Recognizing the need to keep the tests unchanged 
for several years to come, it seemed wise to replace these test questions 
with more appropriate ones for tht 1975-76 edition of the Survey . 

These revisions do not weaken the conclusions made in this report about 
the. changes in test performance from 1974-75 to 1975-76. All comparisons 
were based on a substantial number of "common" questions, i.e., those 
used in both versions of the Survey tests. In most cases, the number 
of common items alone exceeds the total number found in a published 
standardized test. 
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III. Reading Achievement in Grades Two and Three 



Synopsis of Findings 

Over the past four years, the rate of improvement of second and third gradii 
reading achievement test scores in California has been leveling off at a 
position slightly above the national average. This pattern was maintained 
again in 1975-76, with the test results very similar to those of 1974-75. 
In addition, the patterns of strengths and weaknesses have remained essen- 
tially unchanged. The areas of strength in 1974-75--sight words, phonetic 
analysis, synonyms, and coTaprehension--remained high, and the areas in need 
of improvement--denotation and structural analysis — remained weak. The 
Primary Grades. Seading Assessment Advisory Committee observed in 1975 that a 
continued weakness in denotation and structural analysis could have a critical 
impact on comprehension at higher grades. 

Test Scope and Changes 

The Reading Test : Second and Third Grades is the instrument used to assess 
reading achievement at the end of the second and third grades. It was 
developed for use specifically in California. When the test was first 
administered in May, 1974, it contained 212 items covering four major content 
areas: word identification, vocabulary, comprehension, and study-locational 
skills. The test was revised before its second administration in May, 1975. 
Content coverage was increased, and the test was lengthened to 250 items; 
150 items were common to both versions of the test. The third administration 
of the test was conducted in May, 1976. For that administration, the test 
was unchanged from the year before. 

Reading R.esults for 1974- 75 and 1975-76 

Test scores at gradrs two and three for 1975-76 were essentially unchanged 
from the 1974-75 t-sults, as shown on Tables 2 and 3. Slight increases 
occurred-- from 67.56 to 67.70 percent at the second grade and from 81.33 to 
81.44 at the third grade. Although total test scores remained essentially 
unchanged from 1974-75 to 1975-76, small changes in certain skill areas were 
observed. At grade two, study-locational skills scores rose 1. 7 percent, 
with identical gains being registered in both alphabetizing and using a table 
of contents. At grade three, scores in antonyms rose by 2.0 percent. Those 
results were the only changes greater than one percent. 

A clear picture of what was measured in the Reading Test can be obtained from 
Appendix A. All the skill areas included in the test are listed in the 
appendix, and the reader will find for each skill area a description of the 
way the students' knowledge of each skill was measured, the number o£ test 




Table 2 

Grade 2 Reading Test Results 
for 1974-75 and 1975-76 



Skill area 


Niimber of 
ques tions 


Average percent 
correct, 1974-75 


Average percent 
correct, 1975-76 


Gain or loss 
in Stiorp3 


Reading — Total 


250 


67.6 


67.7 


+ .1 


Word Identification 


60 


75.4 


75.5 


+ .1 


Vocabulary 


60 


67.7 


67.6 


- .1 


Comprehension 


110 


61.3 


61.3 




Study-Locational 


20 


75.5 


77.2 


+1.7 



^ A (+) sign indicates that the 1975-76 score was higher than that of 
1974-75 and a (-) sign indicates that the 1975-76 score was lower 
than the 1974-75 score. 



Table 3 

Grade 3 Reading Test Results 
for 1974-75 and 1975-76 



Skill area 


Number of 
questions 


Average percent 
correct, 1974-75 


Average percent 
correct, 1975-76 


Gain or loss 
in score 


Reading — Total 


250 


81.3 


87,. 4 


+ .1 


Word Identification 


60 


85.8 


85.6 


- .2 


Vocabulary 


60 


82.6 


82.9 


+ .3 


Comprehension 


110 


77.0 


76.7 


- .3 


S tudy-Loca tiona 1 


20 


88.0 


88.0 
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questions included to measure that skill area, data on pupil performance in 
that skill area, and an il?LUStrative test question. \^ile none of the illustra- 
tive test questions was used in the test, all follow the identical format of 
the Items that were in the test and are of approximately equal difficulty to 
those used in the Reading Test . It will be helpful to refer to Appendix A 
when reading the discussion and implications of the Reading Test results, which 
follow. Skill areas such as. ^'structural analysis" and "denotation" are dis- 
cussed, and i^ is possible to get a better understanding of these terms by 
reviewing the appropriate sections in the table. 

Discussion and Implications of Reading Test Results 

The Primary Grades Reading Assessment Advisory Committee was convened to 
review the results of the 1975-76 testing. Although the following discussion 
is based upon the observations made by the members at that meeting, the Depart- 
ment of Education takes full responsibility for its content. Since the judg- 
ments made are subjective, it would be surprising if all readers agreed with 
the logic and conclusions presented. They are offered as one set of "expert 
opinions." They are not a final con.sensus, but they should serve as a 
stimulus to further inquiry and discussion of proper objectives of instruc- 
tional programs. 

Scores on the Re adlng Test continued to be satisfactory in all major areas 
at both grade levels, and the overall scores changed little from 1974-75. 
However, in 1975 the committee noted two specific areas in which scores were 
relatively low: structural analysis and denotation. In last year's annual 
report, the committee explained the meaning of these two terms and the impor- 
tance of mastering these skills to later success in reading. Student per- 
formance in the two areas was still relatively weak, in 1975-76, with scores 
in both these areas being unchanged at both grades. For this reason, it 
seemed advisable to reprint the recommendations made in the 1974-75 annual 
report : 

"Current reading programs in the primary grades in California place 
emphasis on the learning of decoding skills. These programs should be 
encouraged to continue, but at the same time additional emphasis needs 
to be placed on the development of vocabulary skills in pupils by 
increasing their ability to identify the meaning of words as used in 
a specific context. Sentence syntfix clues and word structure clues 
need to be included in the development of this skill. There also 
exists a need to supplement reading programs so that each pupil has- 
. experience with as wide a variety of reading matter and thinking ski4'ls 
as possible. 

Word identification skills and vocabulary skills are, of course, both 
essential to comprehension. Given the weaknesses cited, one might 
expect comprehension scores for pupils in the second and third grades 
to be low, but in the judgment of che advisory committee, they are 
quite satisfactory. One might then ask, 'Vhy be concerned vith weak- 
nesses in structural analysis and denotation skills as long as compre- 
hension remains satis factory?" Weaknesses in structural analysis and 
denotation are the type of language deficits which, like certain 
nutritional imbalances, bring trouble only after a long deficit period. 
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We have long been aware of the historic flare-up of reading difficulties 
at the fourth-grade leyel, where the curriculum places heavier emphasis 
on reading in content areas. By emphasizing functional practice of 
varied sentence patterns, 'teachers can plan action which will help 
prevent such problems. "1 

There was considerable growth in reading skills between the testing at the end 
of the second grade and that at the end of third grade, in 1974-75 second 
graders answered 75 percent of the questions in word identification'correctly 
a year later as third graders, they answered 86 percent of the questions 
correctly. The growth in the three other major areas was even greater: from 
68 to 83 percent in vocabulary; 61 to 77 percent in comprehension; and 76 to 
88 percent in study-locational skills. mile the scores of second grade 
pupils in most areas were quits satisfactory to the committee in 1975, it was 
evident that as third graders they were making solid growth as well 



^|tudent Achievement in California Schools: 1974-75 Annual Report, Sacramento, 
California State Department of Education, 1975, pp. 14-15. 
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IV. Reading Achievement in Grades Six and Twelve 



Synopsis of Findings 

California's sixth and twelfth grade students showed an increase in reading 
achievement on questions common to both the 1974-75 and 1975-76 versions of 
the Survey of Basic Skills . Grade six increased by 2.0 percent correct on 
53 common reading questions and showed positive gains in all reading skill 
areas. Likewise, grade twelve scores increased by .6 percent correct on 
71 common items, showing gains in all areas except literal comprehension 
which decreased slightly and interpre tive-criticsl comprehension, which 
remained exactly the same. 

For the past several years, reading achievement in California schools has 
been below national norms at both the sixth and twelfth grades. In spite 
of the increases shown in reading on the Survey of Basic Skills, grade six 
pupils continue to score marginally below, and grade twelve, considerably 
below national norms. See Chapter 8, "Comparisons with National Norms," 
for details. * 

The Reading Advisory Committee scrutinized the test results, item by item. 
By weighing the percent correct scores for each item against their expecta- 
tions of student performance at different ages, committee members were able 
to identify areas of relative strength and weakness. While the skill area 
strengths and weaknesses reported here are based uppn the committee's analysis, 
the Department of Education a?;sumes full responsibility for these findings. 
The Reading Assessment Advisory Committee members were pleased that both 
grades six and twelve showed increases in overall reading performance. In 
the review of sixth grade results, the committee expressed satisfaction with 
performance in only one skill area: literal comprehension. The committee 
indicated that additional emphasis is needed in all other reading skill areas 
at the upper elementary level. These areas are listed below. 

1. Study-locational: using parts of a book, the dictionary, and other 
reference books 

2. Structural analysis: recognizing the meanings of roots, prefixes, 
and suffixes (especially suffixes) 

3. Vocabulary: developing knowledge of word meanings, awareness of 
context and the meaning of connecting words (such as: and, or, but', 
because, however) 

A. Interpretive/critical: interpreting, evaluating, and inferring from 
information and ideas stated in written material 
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On the other hand, the Reading Advisory Committee members concluded that 
twelfth-grade performance measured up to their expectations in most reading 
skill areas including study-locational skills, vocabulary, and literal compre- 
hension,. The committee, however, expressed concern over the level of twelfth- 
grade' performance in critical-interpretive comprehension, especially on items 
requiring inferences from details. 
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Reading Results for Grade Six 



Test Scope and Changes 

The reading section of the Survey of Basic Skills : Grade 6 was substantially 
revised from 1974-75 to 1975-76. While the reading portion of the test became 
longer, with an increase from 98 to 128 questions, it also became easier 
overall, with an average percent correct of 66.1 as compared to 55.8 in 
1974-75. The inferential skill areas of interpretive and critical compre- 
hension were combined for a more meaningful interpretation of comprehension 
results. In accordance with the wishes of the Reading Assessment Advisory 
Committee, over half of the test consisted of comprehension questions. A 
graphic presentation of the content of the revised grade six reading test is 
presented in Figure 1. 




(69 ;(cms) 



Fig. 1 , Number of questions, by skill area, in the reading portion of the Sunty of Basic Skills: Grade 6 



In order that changes in statewide performance from year Co year could be 
Identified, 53 questions from the 1974-75 test were retained on the 1975-76 
revision. The majority of the questions were in the area of literal and 
interpretive-critical comprehension (35 of the 53). Figure 2 illustrates 
the proportion of questions linking the 1974-75 and 1975-76 versions of the 
reading section of the Survey of Basic Skills : Grade 6 




Fij!. Reading questions common to l<»74-75 and 1 975-76. Vi;/-iri' o] Basic Skill\: Cradi- h 



Skill Area Results for 1975-76, Grade 6 

The average percent of correct responses for the reading section of the Survey 

of Basic Skills : Grade 6 in 1975-76 was 66.1. For the skill areas withi^i 

reading, the percent correct scores ranged from 60.0 in study-locational to 
74,3 in word identification. All of the results are presented in Table 4. 



Table 4 



Average Percent Correct Scores on the Reading Section 
of the Survey of Basic Skills : Grade 6, 1975-76 



Skill area 


Number of 
questions 


Average 
percent correct 


Re ading 


128 


66.1 


Word Identification 


18 


74.3 


Vocabulary 


25 


67.1 


Comprehension 


69 


64.9 


Literal 


39 


68.4 


Interpretive /Critical 


30 


60.5 


Study-Locational 


16 


60.0 



Comparison of 1974-75 and 1975-76 Results, Gra^e 6 

.There was an average increase of 2,0 percent correct on the 53 reading questions 
which appeared on both the 1974-75 and J.975-76 editions of che Survey of Basic 
Skills : Grade 6. Gains were made in all skill areas, the greatest being in 
vocabulary; and the least, in comprehension. These increases in sixth-grade 
reading performance are summarized and illustrated in Table 5. More d-^tailed 
informatioi about the changes in reading performance can be found in Appendix B. 



Table 5 

Changes in Reading Performance on Questiotis Common to the 1974-75 and 1975-76 
Versions of the Survey of Basic Skills ; Grade 6; 



EKLC 



Skill area 



Reading 

Word Identification 
Vocabulary 
Comprehens ion 
Literal 

Interpretive /Critical 
Study-Locational 



Number of 
common items 



53 
4 
7 
35 
13 
22 
7 



Gain or loss 
in score 
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+2.0 
+A.8 
+8.5 
+0.7 
+0.7 
+0.7 
+2.2 



6 -4 -2 0+2+4+6 
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Analysis and Interpretations of Skill Area Results, Grade 6 



The Reading Assessment Advisory Committee, the group responsible for compiling 
the objectives of the reading section of the Survey of Ba?,lc Skills , scrutinized 
the test results item by item. They considered many factors, including the 
quality and difficulty of 4iiw*stions, the average percent correct scores, and 
changes in average percent scores from 1974-75 to 1975-76 on common questions. 
By weighing the findings against their expectations of student performance, the 
committee was able to arrive at some conclusions regarding strengths and weak- 
nesses. Their comments are offered as one set of "expert opinions" to serve 
as a stimulus to further inquiry into the objectives of instructional programs. 

Appendix B presents additional descriptions of the skill areas tested, more 
detailed test results, and illustrative test questions. It may be helpful 
to refer tc these tables when studying the following analyses and interpreta- 
tions. 

Study-Locational . Sixteen study- locational items were used to measure 
such skills as dictionary usage, the ability to use parts of a book, and 
awareness of basic reference books. The average percenc correct for this 
area was 61, with a gain of 2.2 percent correct on 7 items common to both 
the 1974-75 and 1975-76 tests. On 12 of the 16 study-locational questions, 
scores ranged from 40 to 70 percent correct. 

About half (49 and 59 percent) responded correctly on two questions 
involving the use of the index of a book. Eighty- three percent were 
able to use sets of dictionary guide words, 63 percent recognized that 
the "n" in a dictionary entry means "noun," and 42 percent were able 
to use the pronounciation key. After reviewing these results item by 
item, the Reading Advisory Committee members agreeo that more instruc- 
tional emphasis in the basic study-locational skills, such as using 
the parts of a book, the dictionary, and other reference books, is 
desirable at the upper elementary level. 

Word Identification . Fourteen questions assessed the ability of sixth- 
graders to identify the rreanings of word parts such as prefixes and 
suffixes , while four questions involved the identification of sound- 
letter correspondences in words. The statewide average percent correct 
for this area was 74.3; scores of at least 75 percent correct were 
obtained on half (7 out of 14) of the suffix and prefix questions. 
The Reading Assessment Advisory Committee expressed disappointment 
with the proportion of pupils demonstrating mastery of the word iden- 
tification questions. For example, they indicated that more than 75 
percent of the students should have recognized that the prefix "un" in 
the word "undyed" makes the word mean "not dyed." 

The committee concluded that more instructional emphasis should be given 
to the structural analysis of words (roots, suffixes and prefixes) in 
grades four, five, and six, as a means of improving reading comprehension. 
They underscored the importance o1" teaching suffixes in reading instruc- 
tion since suffixes signal iul'ormation as to both the meaning and func- 
tion of a word in a sentence. 




Vocabulary . The 25 vocabulary items on the r>ixth-grade reading test 
required students to recognize the meanings of words used in a para- 
graph. The average percent correct for this area was 67.1. Scores of 
at least 60 percent correct were obtained on 21 of the 25 questions. 
On five items common to both the 1974-75 and 1975-76 tests, there was 
an average increase of 8.5 percent correct. 

liThile the reading committee was happy with the 8.5 percent increase and 
was more pleased with student performance in vocabulary than in word 
identification, they were still somewhat disappointed with the results 
in the vocabulary area. For example, members of the committee were 
disappointed that only 62 percent selected ''middle or typical" as the 
correct meaning of the word "average"; (17 percent selected "little or 
small" as the definition of "average"; 10 percent, pencil or pen-sized; 
and another 10 percent, the size of a man's hand or foot). The committee 
observed that on this vocabulary item, as well as on several others, many 
students appeared to iriscue consistently from the context. Furthermore, 
29 percent of the st^'.cci.tj failed to identify the meaning of the word 
"pelandok," which was '•io lined verbatim within a passage in the following 
sentence: "The people of Malaya have built up many folk tales and legends 
about the mouse deer or pfjlandok, as they call the attractive little an- 
imal." Committee members speculated that insufficient understanding of 
connecting words such as "or" and "as" may have accounted for some of the 
confusion displayed in using context clues. They concluded that more 
instru.^tional emphasis should be given to vocabulary development, 
appropriate use of context, and the meaning of connecting words. 

Literal Comprehension . The 39 literal comprehension items required pupils 
to answer questions based upon explicitly stated material in paragraphs. 
The average percent correct for this area was 68.4. On 30 of the 39 
literal comprehension questions, scores of at least 60 percent correct 
were obtained; scores of at least 75 percent correct were obtained on 
17 of the 39 questions. 

After reviewing the results, item by item, members of the Reading Advisory 
Committee were pleased that the percent correct scores were so high since 
many questions required careful reading and discrinination between alter- 
natives. They reviewed the kinds of errors made by students and noted 
certain patterns of recurring difficulty. One of the most common of 
these appeared to involve the students' inability to follow pronoun 
references from sentence to sentence. Consider, for example, the 
following item. 

"A new kind of star is shining over New York City. 
It is at the top of a tall, steel tower of an 
office building. It can be seen from a distance 
of five miles and tells by changing its color 
what kind of weather New York City is going to 
have. . ." 
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What can be seen from a discance of five miles? 



o New York City (57a) 

o A steel tower (137a) 

o An office building (57o) 

• A new kind of s^.ar (767o) 

The percents in parentheses refer to the percentages of students selecting 
the respective answers. Those who failed to select the correct response 
may have failed to understand the referent of the pronoun "it" in the 
paragraph. Perhaps related to the problem of following pronoun reference 
was the confusion displayed by many pupils on another passage and question 
requiring the discrimination between characters described in a story and 
the narrator of the story; 37 percent successfully identified the rela- 
tionship between the characters and narrator of the story on this ques- 
tion. 

Another common difficulty for sixth-graders in literal comprehension 
involved the knowledge of word meanings, especially on those questions 
in which a word(s) had been substituted for another. The difficulty of 
such questions apparently corresponded with the degree of unf amiliarity 
of pupils with the key words involved. For example, 83 percent responded 
correctly on a question which required kaowle^ige of the words "disagree- 
able odor," whereas only 39 percent selected the correct answer to a 
question requiring knowledge of the word "scoffed." 

Answering some questions correctly required vt»ry careful reading, another 
factor apparently contributing to the difficulties of many pupils. On 
the following item, for example, 47 percent responded incorrectly even 
though the answer was stated explicitly in the passage. 

"A Roman boy wore a purple-bordered toga until sometime 
between the ages of 12 and 16, when he put away the 
toga of childhood and put on the plain white toga of 
manhood. '* 

When a Roman boy grew up he changed from 

o a white toga to a toga bordered in purple, (117o) 

o a purple toga to a toga bordered in white, (317o) 

• a toga bordered in purple to a white toga. (527o) 
o a toga bordered in white to a purple toga. (57o) 

Performance on such questions caused the Reading Advisory Committee to 
speculate that there was a tendency for many to read carelessly without 
much attention to detail. 

Interpretive-Critical Comprehension . Thirty interpretive-critical items 
required students not only to comprehend material explicitly stated in a 
paragraph but also to make inferences from that material as well. Since 
the interpretive-critical items were designed to measure the ability to 
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reason beyond explicitly stated material, one would expect these questions 
CO offer a greater degree of difficulty than the literal, all other things 
being equal. The percent correct scores for the interpretive/critical 
skill area (60.5) versus literal (68.4) suggest the accuracy of this 
assumption. The proportion of students responding correctly on interpre- 
tive-critical items ranged from 30 to 88, depending on the quest icn--a 
range reflecting a considerable spread of performance on these questions. 
To illustrate this range, 88 percent recognized the main idea of a passage 
at a fourth-grade readability level, whereas 30 percent correctly identi- 
fied the writer's attitude toward characters in a story at a fifth-grade 
readability level. Seventy-six percent successfully discriminated between 
statements of fact and opinion while 31 percent inferred the time during 
which the incidents of a story took place.. Thus, percent correct scores 
fluctuated from item to item, depending upon the difficulty of the passage 
and the difficulty of the question. With the substantial variability of 
pupil performance in mind, the Reading Committee concluded that greater 
instructional emphasis is needed in the critical skills of interpreting, 
evaluating, and inferring from information and ideas stated in written 
material. 
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Reading Results for Grade Twelve 



Test Scope and Cha n g es 

As in the case of the grade six test, thi? reading section of the S urvey of 
Basic Skills ; Grade 12 was changed from 1974-75 to 1975-76. Although the 
number of questions remained essentially the same, half of the items were 
replaced by new ones on Che revised test. In addition, the balance between 
the skill areas shifted toward a heavier proportion of comprehension questions. 
A graphic presentation of the content of the revised grade twelve reading test 
for 1975-76 is presented in Figure 3. 




Fig. 3. Number of questions, by skill area, in the reading portion of the Sunry of Basic Skills: Grade 12 



Seventy-one questions from the 1974-75 reading test in the Survey of Basic 
Skills ; Grade 12 were retained on the 1975-76 revision of the test. These 
items (one-half of the. 1975-76 test) served as a link between the two years 
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in order that statewide changes could be identified. While all reading skill 
areas were covered ,by some common questions, the majority were in the areas 
of vocabulary (20) and comprehension (47). Figure 4 illustrates graphically 
the proportion of questions linking the original and revised reading test 
portion of the Survey of Basic Skills ; Grade 12 . 




Fig. 4. Reading questions common to 1974-75 and 191 S-l 6 Survey of Basic Skills: Grade 12 



Skill Area Results for 1975-76> Gra d e Twelve 

Tne average percent of correct responses for the reading section of the 
Survey of Basic Skills : Grade 12 was 64.1. The reading skill area per- 
cent correct scores ranged from 60.1 (interpretive-critical comprehension) 
to 68.4 (study-locational) . The number of questions and percent correct 
scores for all twelfth-grade skill areas are summarized in Table 6. 
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Table 6 



Average Percent Correct Scores on the Reading Section, 
of the Survey of Basic Skills : Grade 12, ' 1975-76 



Skill area 


Number of 
questions 


Average 
percent correct 


Reading 


141 


64.1 


Vocabulary 


31 


61.3 


Comprehension 


97 


54.5 


Litfsral 


47 


69.2 


Interpretive /Critical 


49 


60.1 


Study-Locationai 


13 


68.4 



Comparison of 1974-75 and 1975-76 Results, Grade 12 

On the 71 questions appearing in both the 1974-75 and 1975-76 Survey of Basic 
Skills : Grade 12 , the students showed an average increase of .-6 percent correct. 
This increase derived mainly from vocabulary and study-locational items; it 
failed to hold true for comprehension, which dropped slightly overall. These 
changes in reading performance on common questions are summarized in Table 7. 
More detailed information about the changes in reading performance can be found 
in Appendix C. 

Table 7 

Changes in Reading Performance on Questions Common to the 1974-75 and 1975-76 
Versions of the Survey of Basic Skills : Grade 12 



Skill area 


Number of 
common items 


Gain or loss 
in score 


-6 -4 -2 0+2+4 +6 


Reading 


71 


+0.6 




i; 1 1 


Vocabulary 


20 


+1.0 




1! ! j 


Comprehension 


47 


-0. 1 






Literal 


26 


-0.2 


i i i t 




Interpretive /Critical 


21 


0 






Study-Locational 


4 


+5.6 












1 ! ! 
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Analysis and Interpretation of Skill Area Results > Grade 12 



The members of the Reading Advisory Committee, which compiled the objectives 
of the reading section of the Survey of Basic Skills , were shown the results 
of the grade twelve reading test, item by item. By comparing the scores with 
their expectations of twelfth-graders, the committee was able to identify 
areas of strength and weakness as they did for grade six. They again con- 
sidered the difficulty and quality of test questions and the gains or losses 
on common questions in arriving at these judgments. 

Appendix C presents additional descriptions of the skill areas tested, more 
detailed test results, and illustrative test questions. It may be helpful 
to refer to these tables when studying the following analyses and interpreta- 
tions. 

Study-Locational . The study-locational questions assessed such study 
skills as the ability to use the dictionary, parts of a book, and 
reference materials. As is evident from Table 6, this area presented 
the second least difficulty for twelfth-grade students; the average 
percent correct for the study-locational questions was 68.4. For 
example, 77 percent knew the purpose of a glossary; 70 percent, the 
purpose of an index; 86 percent, the purpose of a bibliography. On 
a* question requiring knowledge of information provided by an almanac, 
67 percent responded correctly. After reviewing these results, item 
by item, the Reading Advisory Committee indicated that performance in 
this area was generally adequate. However, some members of the committee 
were concerned about the level of performance on the dictionary usage 
questions. For example, 28 percent of the pupils were able to determine 
the origin of a word from a dictionary entry; 36 percent identified the 
dictionary meaning appropriate to a given word in a sentence; and 39 
percent recognized that a word in a dictionary entry could be used as 
a verb. 

Vocabulary . The 31 vocabulary items required students to identify the 
meanings of words both in and out of context as well as the opposite 
meanings of words given out of context. The statewide percent correct 
for vocabulary was 61; on 20 of the 31 items, scores of 60 to 90 percent 
correct were obtained. There was considerable variability among scores, 
which ranged from 20 to 91 percent correct. The vocabulary item pre- 
senting the greatest difficulty was one requiring students to note the 
connotation of a word used sarcastically in a passage. On this partic- 
ular question, 20 percent selected the correct answer. On the other 
hand, the easiest vocabulary question was the word '^excessively^' pre- 
sented in the context of a limerick; 91 percent of the students selected 
the correct meaning: ^*very. Committee members expressed surprise over 
the difficulty caused by some words and the lack of difficulty caused 
by others. For example, 83 percent of the students correctly identified 
the meaning of the word garRantuan , while only 46 percent did so for the 
word famished . There was an average increase of 1.0 percent correct on 
the 20 common vocabulary questions from 1975 to 1976. Encouraged by the 
improvement shown on these items, as well as by overall performance in 
the area, the Reading Advisory Committee concluded that student perfor- 
mance in vocabulary was satisfactory. 
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Literal Comprehension . On the 47 literal comprehension items, students 
were required to identify from a paragraph explicitly stated elements 
which were restated or paraphrased in some way. The average percent 
correct for this category was 69, with 37 of the 47 items ranging from 
60 percent correct to 94 percent correct, and over half (28 of the 47 
items) ranging from 70 percent correct to 94 percent correct. Percent 
correct scores varied with the difficulty of the passage and the 
difficulty of the question. For example, in the middle of a passage 
estimated at a high tenth-grade readability level, the following sen- 
tence appeared: 

"The origins of the word (beat) are obscure," 

A rote question based specifically upon this sentence was: 

"According tc the paragraph, the origins of the word "beat" 



Even though the answer was stated verbatim in the passage, only 83 percent 
selected the word "obscure," a fact which suggested some carelessness in 
reading and answering the questions. Another question was derived from 
two sentences in the first paragraph of a three-paragraph passage, which 
was estimated at an eighth-grade level of readability: 

"Even the; first machines, although they weren't as intricate 
as ours today, were too big to fit in the front room of a 
cottage. They cost something to make, too." 

On a related question asking: 

"The reason people did not set up machines in their cottages": 

Ninety-one percent selected "size and cost," an answer which had been 
paraphrased and not merely restated from the foregoing sentences. 

There were two literal questions based upon a lengthy passage estimated 
at a college readability level. On these two questions, 83 percent 
identified correctly the author's attitude, and 75 percent selected 
the major idea of the passage. Performance was still better on another 
college-level passage entitled "The 14-Year-Old Dropout." Within this 
article the following sentence appeared: "And the unemployment rate for 
those who take early flight from the classroom range's up to five times 
the dismal jobless figure of 8.2 percent for the nation as a whole." 
On the related question, "According to the writer, reducing the com- 
pulsory attendance age would result in ," eighty-three 

percent selected the correct answer: "unemployment." 

After reviewing the twelfth graders* performance on these questions, 
item by item, the Reading Advisory Committee concluded that while twelfth- 
grade students (like sixth graders) did not appear to read carefully for 
detail on some items, they did perform at an acceptable level on most 
literal comprehension questions. 
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Interpretive-Critical Comprehension . Forty-nine interpretive-critical 
comprehension items were used to assess California twelfth graders* 
abilities to reason with ideas and information explicitly stated in a 
paragraph, poem, or graph. The average percent correct for this skill 
area was 60.1, an average reflecting the fact that of the various reading 
skills, this particular skill area presented the greatest degree of 
difficulty to students. The percent correct scores on the majority 
(43 out of 49) of these questions ranged from the 40s through the 80s. 
Thus, as with literal comprehension, twelfth-graders performance on 
interpret5.ve-critical comprehension fluctuated considerably. For 
example, on a skiing article, estimated at an eleventh-grade readability 
level, 94 percent recognized how the author's problem, described in the 
article, could have been avoided. However, on the same passage, only 
42 percent were able to identify which paragraph reflected the author's 
love for skiing, even though the paragraph included such clues as: "the 
beckoning slopes''; "I lost no time in heading for the nearest tow'*; and 
"After a stimulating afternoon ..." On the basis of performance on 
this particular item, the Reading Advisory Committee speculated that many 
twp.lfth-graders are not skilled at reading "between the lines" of a 
pab&age. 

Another type of corcmon difficulty occurred on questions requiring students 
to infer from details. For example, in a ninth-grade-level passage de- 
scribing the War of the Roses, the following sentence appeared: "Henry 
VII's reign (1485-1509) was a time of rebuilding for England." On a 
question asking at what time Henry VII ruled, only 28 percent recognized 
that it was at the time of the voyages of Columbus. Answering this ques- 
tion correctly involved: (1) reading carefully enough to notice the 
stated dates; and (2) knowing the time of the voyages of Columbus. The 
Reading Advisory Committee speculated that the majority of twelfth- 
graders must have known when Columbus made his voyages, but that probably 
many students simply failed to read the passage with sufficient care and 
thought to notice the clue provided. While students were weak on items 
requiring careful reading and inferences from detail they were more suc- 
cessful on several questions involving the identification of the main 
idea or intent of an article. The difficulties displayed by students 
on the critical-interpretive questions led the Reading Ccnnmittee to 
express some concern over twelfth-graders' competencies in this inferen- 
tial skill area. The committee's reactions tended to coincide with those 
of Roger Farr, a reading specialist at the University of Indiana, who 
recently reviewed the reading test results for the National Assessment 
of Educational Progress and concluded that more programs stressing 
higher-level reading skills in the upper grades are probably needed. 
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V. Written Expression Achievement 
in Grades Six and Twelve 



Synopsis of Findings 

For both the sixth and twelfth grades, there was an overall improvement on 
written expression questions common to both the 1974-75 and 1975-76 versions 
of the Survey of Basic Skills * Grade six performance increased by .9 percent 
correct on 30 common written expression items, and gains appeared in all 
sixth-grade skill areas except for punctuation and capitalization. Grade 
tvaelve increased by .7 percent correct on 70 common items, showing gains in 
all skill areas except for language choices, which decreased slightly. 

Over the past few years, California sixth and twelfth-grade students have 
been scoring below national norms in written expression. In spite of the 
increases shown in written expression on the Survey of Basic Skills , grade 
six pupils continue to score marginally below and grade 12 considerably 
below national norms. See Chapter 8, "Comparisons with National Norms," 
for details. 

The English Language Assessment Advisory Committee expressed satisfaction 
over the gains made by both grades six and twelve on the common written 
expression questions. After reviewing the results, item by item, in the 
light of the maturity of most 11- and 17-year-olds in written expression, 
committee members observed patterns of strength and weakness in the perfor- 
mance of students at both grade levels. While the skill-area strengths and 
vjeaknesses are based upon the committee's judgments, the Department of 
Education accepts full responsibility for interpretations in this report. 

The committee concluded that sixth-grade pupils displayed a respectable 
command of most written expression skill areas, including word forms, 
standard English usage, language choices, sentence recognition and sentence 
manipulation. Members of the committee expressed concern, however, over 
the level of performance shown by sixth graders on punctuation and capi- 
talization questions, a concern which was underscored by the fact that these 
were the two written expression skill areas showing a decline in percent 
correct on common questions. They also expressed some misgivings about the 
level of performance shown by pupils on some subskills within language 
choices, notably that of identifying the most specific, vivid word within 
the context of a sentence. 

Some of the same strengths and weaknesses appeared in the analysis of 
twelfth grade written expression performance. As in grade six, word forms, 
language choices, and sentence recognition emerged as strengths, and capita- 
lization, punctuation and specific word choices (in language choices) emerged 
as weaker areas. 
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As the committee observed in 1975, twelfth-grade students encountered dif- 
ficulties with sentence manipulation questions partly because they failed 
to equate effectiveness with economy of expression. Twelfth-grade performance 
on paragraph questions appeared^to be a composite of strengths and weaknesses. 
Wliile studeats demonstrated strength in identifying irrelevant material in 
paragraphs, they had difficulty with more abstract questions involving 
transitional words and consistency of time development. This pattern of 
strengths awd weaknesses in written expression tends to parallel a finding 
reported by the National Assessment of Educational Progress that while many 
seventeen-year-olds have mastered the basics of written English, they seldom 
go beyond the basics. 
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Written Expression Results for Grade Six 



Test Scope and Changes 

The written expression and spelling sections of the Survey of Basic Skills ; 
Grade 6 were changed substantially from 1975 to 1976, While the written 
expression and spelling sections of the Survey increased in the number of 
skill areas covered and in the total number of questions, the overall dif- 
ficulty of both sections decreased. 

In written expression, the number of reported skill areas increased from 
five to seven, the result of adding standard English usage and of splitting 
both sentence recognition/manipulation and capitali'':ation/punctuation into 
four separate skill areas. The total number of written expression questions 
increased from 112 to 128, The number of questions within the various skill 
areas increased in every area except for punctuation and capitalization, 
both of which decreased in numbers of questions. 




Fig. 5. Number of questions, by skill area, in the written expression section of the Sunry of Basic SkiUs, Grade 6 



In spelling, two skill areas were broken out: basic spelling relationships 
and word forming. The total number of spelling questions increased from 
56 to 64, A graphic presentation of the content of the revised grade six 
test of written expression for 1975-76 is presented in Figure 5, 

Although many new questions were added to the 1975-76 edition of the written 
expression section of the Survey of Basic Skills ; Grade 6^, 30 questions from 
the 1974-75 test were retained for purposes of comparison. Most of these 
were in the areas of punctuation (9), capitalization (8), word forms (5), 
and standard usage (4), Of the 64 questions on the spelling section of the 
1975-76 test, exactly half (32) were common to the 1974-75 test as well. 
Twenty-eight of these were in the area of basic spelling relationships, 
and the other four, in word forming. 

The number of questions common to both the first-year and second-year 
written expression section of the Survey of Basic Skills ; Grade 6, is il- 
lustrated in Figure 6. 




Fig. 6. Written expression questions common to 1974-75 and 1975-76 Survey of nasicSkiUs: Grade 6 



Skill Area Results for 1975-76, Grade 6 

The average percent of correct responses for the written expression section 
of the Survey of Basic Skills : Grade 6^ was 62.5. The average percent correct 
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scores for the skill areas within written expression ranged from a low of 
52.4 in punctuation to a high of 82.4 in word forms. In spellip^, the average 
percent correct was 63.6. These results are summarized on Table 8. 

/' 

/ 

Table 8 ^ 

v.. 

Written Expression and Spelling Scores by Skill Area, 
of the Survey of Basic Skills : Grade 6^, 1975-76 



Skill area 


Number of 
questions 


Average 
percent correct 


Written Expression--Total 


128 


62. 


5 


Word Forms 


16 


82. 


4 


Standard Usage 


16 


73. 


1 


Language Choices 


26 


54. 


4 


Sentence Recognition 


22 


62. 


3 


Sentence Manipulation 


16 


61. 


7 


Capitaliza tion 


14 


57. 


4 


Punc tuation 


13 


52. 

\ 

63. 


4 


Spelling — Total 


64 


6 


Rela tionships 


35 


58. 


1 


Word Forming 


29 


70. 


2 



Comparison of 1974-75 and 1975-76 Results, Grade 6 

Because the Survey of Basic Skills was substantially revised for 1975-76, 
it is not meaningful to assess progress from year to year through direct 
comparisons of average percent correct scores. However, it is possible to 
compare percent correct scores on common questions, the link between the 
two versions of the test. 

On the 30 written expression questions common to both the 1974-75 and 1975-76 
tests, there was an average increase of .9 percent correct. These gains 
were reflected in all areas except for capitalization and punctuation. On 
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the 32 common spelling items, there was a gain of 1.9 percent. These are 
presented and illustrated on Table 9, More detailed information about the 
changes in performance in written expression can be found in Appendix D. 



Table 9 

Changes in Written Expression and Spelling Performance on Questions 
Common to the 1974-75 and 1975-76 Editions of the 
Survey of Basic Skills; Grade 6 





No. of items 


Change in 






common to 


percent correct 






±y / J oc / o 


rrom ly/j co /D 


-6 -4 -2 C 


+2 +4 +6 


Written Expression 


30 


+ .9 


; i ! 


i| 1 1 


Word Forms 


5 


+4.8 






Standard Usage 


4. 


+1.6 






Capitalization 


8 


-2.3 






Punctuation 


9 


-1.3 


i |1 




Spelling 


32 


+1.9 


i ! i 


■ ' 1 


Rela tionsh ips 


28 


+2.4 






Word-forming 


4 


-1.8 







Skill areas with fewer than 4 common questions were not included in 
the table. 



Analysis and Interpretation of Skill Area Results, Grade 6 

Members of the English Language. Assessment Advisory Committee, the group 
responsible for compiling the objectives of the written expression and 
spelling sections of the Survey of Ba^:ic Skills , reviewed the 1975-76 assess- 
ment results as they did previously for the 1974-75 results. The committee 
members judged the adequacy of student perfonnance in light of the inherent 
difficulty of the skill, the particular items used to measure that skill, 
and changes in performance from 1974-75 to 1975-76. 

After reviewing the results of the 1974-75 written expression test in 1975, 
committee members concluded that performance in all skill areas measured up 
to their expectations of sixth graders except for punctuation, specifically, 
that of contractions, possessives and parts of an address. In 1976 the 
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English advisory committee again concluded that sixth graders displayed a 
respectable command of most written expression skill areas including word 
forms, standard English usage, language choices, sentence recognition and 
sentence manipulation. Committee members, however, were disappointed with 
the 1975-76 pupil performance on capitalization and punctuation items. 
The committee's disappointment over the level of performance in these areas 
was intensified by the fact that these were the only two skill areas showing 
a decline in performance on questions common to both the 1974-75 and 1975-76 
tests. They also expressed concern over some subskills within language 
choices, notably that ^of identifying the audience intended by the author of 
a prose passage and sefecting the most specific, vivid word for a sentence. 

Appendix D presents^ additional descriptions of the skill areas tested, 
more detailed test results, and illustrative test questions. It may be 
helpful to refer to these tables when studying the following analyses and 
interpre ta tions . 

W ord Forms^ Standard Usage, Language Choices . Of all the skill areas, 
••.^^-rd forms and standard English usage presented the least amount of 
difficulty to students which is evident in Table 8. In both areas, 
percent correct scores were at least 80 on two-thirds of the questions. 
After reviewing these high percent correct scores and noting the 
average gains on the common questions from 1974-75 to 1975-76, the 
English committee was extremely encouraged. 

On the following word forms question, for example, 93 percent selected 
"shortest" instead of "short," "shorter," and "shortly" for the 

sentence "Carmen is the of all the girls in class." Of the 

suffixes tested in this section (-ed, -ing, -s, -ly, -er, -est, 's) 
the discrimination between s and 's caused the greatest difficulty, 
probably because students could not use sound as a basis for selecting 
the correct answei'. 

In standard English usap.e, performance was even more impressive. For 
example, 93 percent selected "doesn't" rather than "don't" for the 

sentence "Tlie ending make sense to me," and 89 percent chose 

"Daisy and I" rather than "Daisy and me" in the sentence: " are 

good friends." One of the few usage questions to cause difficulty was 

the choice of "Us girls" versus "We girls" in the sentence " are 

throwing a party"; 37 percent selected "We girls" on this item. Sinca 
many of rhe word choices made on the test would not have been natural 
to diose pun Ms with language backgrounds departing from standard 
^ Kiish, some members of the English Advisory Committee concluded that 
sixth-grade performance on word forms and standard English usage 
questions reflects effective instruction in California's elementary 
schools. 

The language choices skill area consisted of 23 questions assessing 
sixth-grade pupils' abilities to select the most vivid aid speci^fic 
word for a sentence, to identify attitudes conveyed by words or groups 
of worda, und to identify the audience intended by the author of a prose 
passage or letter. A glance at Table 8 reveals thac language chc:'ices 
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was the skill area second in difficulty for pupils, with an average 
percent correct score of 54,4. The English advisory committee concluded 
that pupils demonstrated a fairly respectable command of the language 
choices area as a whole, particularly on those questions involving the 
identification of attitudes conveyed by words. For example, 92 percent 
correctly selected a sentence showing that a speaker was pleased. 

However, committee members also observed that other language choices 
skills were in need of att^^.ntion. For example, performance on four 
questions involving the Identification of the audience intended by a 
writer was quite uneven as is reflected by the following percent corret:t 
scores: 33, 35, 54, and 82. The English advisory committee concluded 
that more instructional emphasis in this area is desirable for elementary 
pupils, since one of the first steps of the writing process is con- 
sidering the communication needs of die audience. 

Sixth-grade performance on questions requiring the choice of the most 
specific noun and vivid verb also varied considerably, with three- 
fourths of the scores (12 out of 16) ranging from 43 to 73 percent 
correct. On the specific noun questions, instructions, including an 
example, directed pupils to select the most specific and concrete word 
from a list of four choices for a blank in a sentence. Performance 
ranged from a high of 67 percent correctly selecting "mailman" as more 
specific than "worker," "man," and "adult" to a low of 38 percent 
correctly identifying "murderer" as more specific than "bad man/' 
"lawbreaker," and "criminal." Performance also varied considerably on 
questions requiring the choice of the most vivid verb. For example 
73 percent selected "swirled" over "went" and "ran" for the verb in liie 

sentence "The bath water down the drain"; whereas only 28 percent 

chose "slammed" over "put" and "placed" in this sentence: "Tlie gun- 
fighter his gun in the holster." If pupils are to learn to use 

more descriptive and powerful words in their own writing, they probably 
need to be able to make such discriminations as those between dull and 
vivid verbs and between specific and general nouns. Thus, the English 
advisory committee expressed some concern over performance in these 
sub skills of the language choices area. 

Sentence Recognition and Manipulation . After reviewing the test results 
in the areas of sentence recognition and sentence manipulation, members 
of the English advisory committee agreed that performance in both areas 
measured up to, and in the case of sentence recognition, surpassed 
their expectations. Twenty- two sentence recognition items required 
students to identify complete sentences and sentence fragments, to 
discriminate between English and non-English word order, and to recog- 
nize run-on sentences. On over half of the sentence recognition items, 
percent correct scores ranged from 60 to 87. For example, when asked to 
identify the incomplete sentence from the following list, 69 percent 
correctly selected the second option. 

o Scott and Mary played baseball. 
• The dark clouds of dust, 
o The river is swift, 

o Glass windows may break quite easily. 
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Pupils experienced somewhat more difficulty identifying the number of 
sentences combined in a run-together construction than in identifying 
incomplete sentences. On the following item, for example, 61 percent 
recognized that two sentences were run together, 

A shot rang through the canyon it echoed 
back and for^h between the canyon walls, 

. o 1 

o 2 
o 3 
o 4 

While students handled the questions on incomplete sentences more 
successfully in general than those on run-on constructions, committee 
members observed that performance on run-on questions was respectable. 
In view of the difficulty of the skills involved, the English committee 
judged that sixth-grade performance in the area of sentence recognition 
vas quite strong. 

On 16 sentence manipulation items, students were asked to select the 
most effective sentence or sentence element and to expand a sentence 
for a given purpose. The average percent correct for this category 
was 61.7, There was a considerable spread of performance (41 to 85 
percent correct) on seven questions requiring pupils to select the 
simplest and least wordy statement of an idea. On five out of seven of 
these, the scores were above 66 percent. For example, 68 percent 
"sp. rected the fourth option in the list below as the best sentence, 

o My baby sister went and broke the new 
radio, 

o The new radio was broke by my baby 

sister, ; 
o The new radio was broken because of 

my baby sister, 
• My bab}; sister broke the new r^dio. 

Seven questions requiring pupils to expand a sentence by adding adjec- 
tives or adverbs in response to a given question caused considerable 
difficulty for students. On five out of seven of such questions, 
scores were quite consistent, with a range between 44 and 58 percent 
correct. This confusion over adverbs and adjectives was consistent 
with the expectations of the English advisory committee since sixth- 
graders are still developing in their control over modifying words and 
struc tures. 

Capitalization and Punctuation . Thirty-two questions were used to 
assess the basic conventions of capitalizetion and punctuation. Sixth- 
grade performance on the questions in both areas displayed the following 
charac teri s tics : 

1. Those two areas- were among those causing the greatest degree 
of difficulty for pupils. Of all skill areas, punctuation 
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had the lowest average percent correct (52.4) while capitali- 
zation had the third lowest (57.4). 

2. Performance tended to be quite consistent in both skill areas. 
On 10 out of 14 capitalization questions, scores ranged between 
51 and 64 percent correct, while on 13 out of the 18 punctua- 
tion items, scores clustered between 40 and 60 percent correct. 

3. These were the only two skill areas showing a decline from 
1974-75 to 1975-76 on common questions. Capitalization 
declined by 2.3 percent correct on eight common questions; 
punctuation, by 1.3 percent correct on nine common questions. 

As an illustration of the basic nature of the capitalization and 
punctuation questions and the typical level of performance, 59 percent 
noted the omission of a capital letter in the first word of this 
sentence: 

• we are learning (59%) 
o about all the planets ( 5%) 
o in our solar system. (14%) 
o no mistakes (19%) 

Likewise, 60 percent noted the absence of any end punctuation in this 
sentence: 

'Vhat a beautiful sight*' 

While the percentage o± sixth-girade pupils actually making such mistakes 
in their own writing is unknown, it is evident that on these items in 
the Survey of Basic Skills, 40 percent did not recognize certain basic 
errors. The English advisory committee expressed concern over both the 
general level of sixth-grade performance in capitalization and punctua- 
tion and the decline on the common questions since, in the committee's 
opinion, the mastery of basic editing skills is important if students 
are to effectively proofread their own writing. ' 
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Written Expression Results for Grade Twelve 



Test Scope and Changes 

IiJhile the written expression and spelling sections of the Survey of Basic 
Skills ; Grade 12/ were expanded substantially from 1974-75 to 1975-76, the 




Fig. 7. Number of questions, by .skill area, in the v/ritten expression section of the Survey of Basic Skills: Grade 12 



A validity study of the written expression section of the Surve y of Basic 
Skills ; Grade 12 was conducted in 1975. Over 4,000 high school seniors 
wrote essays on ona of five topics, and the essays xvere then rated holis- 
tically by trained evaluators* The school averages obtained by students 
on the Survey £f Basic Skills : Grade 12 were correlated with the school 
averages obtained by students on the essay test. Schools that scored high 
on the written expression section of the Survey of Basic Skills tended to 
score high on the essay test and schools that scored low on one test, 
tended to score low on the other as well. 




difficulty of both tests decreased overall. In written expression, the 
split of sentence recognition and manipulation into two distinct categories 
resulted in changing the n\imber of reported skill areas from five to six. 
The total written expression teet for grade twalve almost doubled in length, 
with an increase from 81 (197^-75) to 142 (1975-76) test questions. The 
addition of so many new questions resulted in the expansion of all written 
expression skill areas on the revised test. In spelling, the number of 
items increased from 54 to 72. The content of the revised grade twelve test 
of written expression for 1975-76 is presented graphically in Figure 7. 

Seventy questions from the 1974-75 written expression section of the Survey 
of Basic Skills ; Grade 12 were retained on. the 1975-76 edition o^ the test 
so that statewide performance could be compared from year to year. The 
majority of these common questions were in the areas of capitalization and 
punctuation (22), language choices (19), and paragraphs (12). Of the 72 
spelling questions on the revised test, 54 (three-fourths of the 1975-76 
test) appeared on the 1974-75 test as well. 

The proportion of questions .linking the 1974-75 and 1975-76 tests of written 
expression in the Survey of Basic Skills ; Grade 12 is illustrated in Figure 8. 
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Skill Area Results for 1975-76, Grade 12 



The average percent of correct responses for the written expression section 
of the Survey of Basic Skills ; Grad e 12 was 62.3, For the skill areas 
within written expression, the- average percent correct scores ranged from 
a low of 44,6 in sentence manipulation to a high of 72,6 in word forms. In 
spelling, the average percent correct was 68, 0, The number of questions and 
average percent correct scores for all areas of written expression and spel- 
ling are summarized in Table 10. 



Table 10 

Written Expression and Spelling Scores by Skill Area, 
of the Survey of Basic Skills ; Grade 12 , 1975-76 



Skill area 


Number of 
questions 


Average 
percent correct 


Written Expression-Total 


142 


62.3 


Word Forms 


24 


72.6 


Language Choices 


32 


66.9 


Sentence Recognition 


20 


67.3 


Sentence Manipulation 


12 


44.6 


Paragraphs 


26 


59. 9 


Capitalization and 


28 


54.6 


Punctuation 






Spelling 


72 


68.0 



Comparison of 1974-75 and 1975-76 Results, Grade 12 

There was an average increase of ,7 percent correct on the 70 written expres- 
sion questions which appeared on both the 1974-75 and 1975-76 versions of 
the Survey of Basic Skills ; Grade 12 . Increases, ranj^ing from ,4 to 2,0 
percent correct, were shown in all written expression skill areas except 
for language choices, which reflected a decrease of ..S percent correct. On 
the 54 common spelling items, there was cn increase of 2.7 percent correct. 
Changes in twelfth-grade written expression and spelling performance are 
summarized in Table 11. More detailed information about the changes in 
performance in written expression can be found in Appendix E, 
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Table 11 



Changes in Wi:itten Expression and Spelling Performance on Questions 
Common to the 1974-75 and 1975-76 Editions of the 
Survey of Basic Skills : Grade 12 



Skill area 


No. of items 
common to 
1975 6: 76 


Change in 
percent correct 
from 1975 to 76 


-6 -4 -2 0 


+2 +4 +6 


Written Expression 


70 


+ .7 




E 1 1 1 


Word Forms 


3 


+1.4 






Language Choices 


19 


- . 5 


1 " • r 
I . 1 ^ 




Sentence 
Recognition 


7 


+2.0 




^ j i 


Sentence 

Manipulation 


7 


+ .4 






Paragraphs 


12 


+1.7 




pi: ! i 


Capitalization 6c 
Punctuation 


22 


+ .9 




i i I i 


Spelling 


. 54 


+2.7 


i i 1 





Analysis and Interpretation of Skill Results, Grade 12 

Members of the English Language Assessment Advisory Committee, the group 
responsible for compiling the objectives of the written expression and 
spelling sections of the Survey of Dasic Skills , reviewed the 1975-76 
assessment results as they did for grade six. Some committee members 
pointed out that while few persons expect sixth graders to have attained 
mastery of written expression-~primarily because of lack of maturation — 
society seems to expect mastery by grade twelve. In fact, the process of 
matur^ition is still ongoing at age 17. They concluded that twelfth-grade 
test results, like those for grade six, should be examined in the light of 
de ve lopmenta 1 f ac ts . 

After reviewing twelfth-grade per.formance on the 1974-75 Survey of Basic 
Skills , the members of the English advisory committee observed this trend; 

Twelfth-grade performance indicated strength in such fundamentals 
as achievvi.g-„5ubject-verb agreement in a sentence and identifying 
irrelevant ma tfe'rial in a paragraph. On the other hand, the test 




results indicated that students experienced greater difficulty on 
items requiring more linguistic sophistication, such as selecting 
economical, effective statements rather than wordier, less effective 
statements. 

Interestingly enough, this conclusion parallels a finding by the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress, an agency which has systematically 
investigated the actual writing performance of seventeen-year-olds over t 
last several years, NAEP found that "about half the seventeen-year-olds 
had some command of the basics of written English, but they seldom went 
beyond basics: they produced simple sentences and used primarily common 



After reviewing the 1975-76 written expression results, the English advisory 
committee again observed a general pattern of strengths and weaknesses 
revealing mastery in some fundamental aspects of word, sentence, and para- 
graph skills, and confusion in the more sophisticated facets of these language 
skills. The following discussion illustrates this trend in the areas in- 
volving word, sentence, and paragraph skills. 

Appendix E presents additional descriptions of the skill areas tested, more 
detailed test results, and illustrative test questions. It may be helpful 
to refer to these tables when studying the following analyses and interpre- 
tations. 

Word Forms, Standard Usage, Lenguag^e Choices . On nine questions 
requiring students to select the correct suffix for a word in a sen- 
tence, percent correct scores ranged between 80 and 97--scores sug- 
gesting mastery of this fundamental skill. For example, 90 percent 
selected "walks" over "walk," "walked," and "walking" for the sen- 
tence; "After the rain the ^ were slippery," Furthermore, on 

8 out of 13 language choices questions requiring students to identify 
correctly the attitude conveyed by a given word, percent correct scores 
ranged from 76 to 87, For example, 76 percent selected "poking around" 
over "objective methods," "scientific precision," and "coordinated 
efforts" as a writer's description of the search for a missing person. 

Performance was also quite high on questions involving the identifica- 
tion of the audience intended by the author of a given paragraph (s) . 
On four of the five audience questions, percent correct scores ranged 
from 78 to 94, However, the English advisory committee was not as 
pleased with student performance on questions involving the discrimina- 
tion between specific and general sets of words. On 6 out of 10 such 
questions, percent correct scores clustered in the 40s and 50s, For 
example, 57 percent identified Newsweek as the most specific word in 
p li^^c including "current evencs maf,a2ire," "publication," and 'Wapazine, 
Performance in this skill area is a matter of concern because stu'lies 
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of actual writing performance have shown that lack of specificity is 
one of the most coirenon weaknesses in student writing. 

Committee members also noted the confusion displayed by over half of 
the students tested on the following question involviiig consistency 
of pronoun reference: 

"It is within the power of man 
to control your own destiny," 

On this item, only 44 percent recognized as error the use of the words, 
"your own." Thus, in the area of word choices the following pattern 
emerged: overall strength in such fundamentals as selecting the 
appropriate suffix for a word in a sentence, recognizing attitudes 
conveyed by words and groups of words, identifying the audience in- 
tended by the author of a passage; but overall difficulty on more 
complex tasks, such as discriminating between specific and general words 
and recognizing inconsistency in the use of pronoun reference in writing. 

Sentence Recognition and Manipulation . 

Twenty items were used to assess sentence recognition skills, such as 
identifying complete sentences, sentence parts, sentence patterns, and 
appropriate subject-verb relationships. The average percent correct 
for this category was 67.3, a number revealing that sentence recogni- 
tion was the area of second least difficulty for students. On the 
other hand, 12 questions were used to assess students' sentence mani- 
pulation skills, such as selecting the most effective, economical 
sentences and recognizing the most effective combination of several 
short sentences. The average percent correct for these 12 questions 
(44.6) revealed that sentence manipulation questions were by far the 
most difficult ones for students. 

The English advisory committee judged that performance on some basic 
sentence recognition questions involving the identification of sen- 
tence fragments was quite strong with four out of five scores clustering 
between 72 and 89 percent correct. However, as soon as committee members 
began to examine percent correct scores on more complex questions' in- 
volving sentence manipulation, they noted a much lower proportion of 
students responding correctly. On four questions asking students to 
choose the most effective statement of an idea, 35, 24, 42, and 44 
per::en: selected the clearer^v. and in.-^st coirrisc verilon. For example, 
studantis uere asked to select tlie oue most effective sentence of the 
following four: 

o She spoke to me in a very cool manner when we met (54%) 

each other yesterday, 
o l^7hen we met yesterday, I was spoken to in a very ( 8%) 

cool manner by her, 
o Her manner was very cool when meeting and speaking (12%) 

to me yesterday, 
• Yesterday she greeted me coolly, (24%) 




The accompanying percents in parentheses are the percentages of students 
selecting the various choices. Only 24 percent selected the concise 
version. The other 86 percent selected the awkward, wordy, and stilted 
statements. The English committee concluded from these results that 
most high school seniors do not equate effectiveness with economy in 
written expression, a finding the conwiittee considered to be quite signif- 
icant. On six items requiring students to choose the most effective 
combination of several short sentences, the proportion responding cor- 
rectly was again consistently low: 47, 52, 50, 43, and 50 percent. 
After reviewing the pattern of strengths and weaknesses with sentence 
skills, the English committee concluded that high school students 
need more instruction in sentence combining and sentence manipulation 
as a means of increasing economy and flexibility in their written 
expression. 

Paragraphs. Twenty-six "paragraph questions were used to assess such 
skills as identifying irrelevant material in a paragr;aph, recognizing 
inconsistent time development, identifying logical sequence, selecting 
the best summary statement of a group of ideas, and identifying transi- 
tional elements within a paragraph. The average percent correct for 
this area (59.9) revealed that the paragraphs section was among one of 
the more difficult areas of the test for students. As with the word 
choice and sentence questions, an interesting pattern of strengths and 
weaknesses appeared with the paragraphs items. On four out of the five 
questions requiring students to identify irrelevant sentences in para- 
graphs, percent correct, scores in the 80s and 90s were obtained. Con- 
sequently, the English advisory committee was pleased that in most cases 
the majority of students could recognize sentences that departed from 
the main topic of a paragraph. Moreover, after noting the difficulty 
of several items whicli required students to unscramble the sequence of 
sentences within a paragraph, committee members expressed satisfaction 
with percent correct scores of 53, 74, and 60, However, members of the 
committee began to express some concern over performance on questions 
involving the achievement of paragraph unity through (1) consistency 
of time pattern and (2) transitional devices. On four questions re- 
quiring students to recognize inconsistent verb tense, the following 
percent correct scores were obtained: 66, 38, 27, and 35. For exampl*:^, 
the following two sentences were given as part of a total paragraph: 

(1) "Director William E. Colby admitted Tuesday the CIA 
kept a secret cache of deadly poi.^^ons and forbidden 
weapons .... 

(2) Later, Dr, Frank Gordon identifies himself and two 
colleagues 

On a question asking students to identify the one sentence which was 
inconsistent with the time development, 35 percent selected sentence 
(2), On a question relating to another paragraph, students were asked 
to identify the sentence in which there was a shift from present to 
past tense; and 38 percent responded coriectly. Thus, performance was 
essentially consistent whether the words "shift in verb tense" or 
"inconsistent time development" were used. 



On seven questions involving the identification of transitional words 
and phrases, the following percent correct scores were obtained: 77, 
72, 48, 61, 40, 76, and 24, Members of the committee expressed concern 
over twelfth-graders' uneven performance on these questions. For 
example, on two items involving recognition of the word '^lowev6r'^ .as 
a transitional element, 48 and 61 percent responded correctly, per- 
centages revealing a disconcertingly low degree of familiarity with 
words commonly used as transitional devices. Thus, the English advisory 
committee concluded that while students seem to have a grasp of some 
fundamental aspects of the paragraph as a unit of composition, they 
need additional instruction in maintaining consistent verb tense and 
using transitional devices. 

Capitalization and Punctuation , Twenty-eight punctuation and capi- 
talization questions were used to assess students' editing skills, 
i,e., their abilities to recognize errors in capitalization and 
punctuation. The average percent correct for this area (54.6) revealed 
that of the various written expression skill areas, punctuation and 
capitalization presented the second greatest degree of difficulty to 
twelfth graders. Tliere was considerable variability among the scores 
on the 28 questions, the percent correct scores ranging from 12 to 93, 
depending on the question. Scores clustered between 50 and 75 percent 
correct on about one half of the questions (13 out of 28), On five 
questions, scores over 75 percent correct were obtained. As was the 
case in 1975, the English committee expressed disappointment over the 
low proportion of students responding correctly on these questions. 

On apostrophe usage quesLions, for example, the committee expected a 
bi^'hei proportion of students to demonstrate mastery than the following 
scores indicated: 12, 56, 65, 61, 64, and 46. Specifically, 46 percent 
st-lected the correct apostrophe placement for the word "children's/* 
i.nd 63 percent recognized the error in "should 'nt." 

Scores wi.th comma usage fluctuated with the question: 78 percent 
identified the correct punctuation of an appositive, 57 percent cor- 
rectly indicated that a comma should follow an introductory dependent 
clause, and 59 percent recognized that a nonrestrictive clause was 
correc tly punc tua ted , 

Percent correct scores tended to be somewhat higher, though still not 
high, on the capitalization items. On three questions involving the 
capitalization of specific geographical locations, the following per- 
cent correct scores were obtained: 68, 70- 78. Although the average 
percent correct on 22 punctuation and capitalization items common to the 
1974-75 and 1975-76 tests showed an increase of ,9, the English advi- 
sory committee continued to express concern over the level of performance 
in this area. The members concluded that students need more instruc- 
tion in punctuation and capitalir.ation in the context of student writing. 
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VI. Mathematics Achievement in Grades Six and Twelve 



Synopsis of Findings 



Student achievement in mathematics at grades six and twelve in California 
public schools improved during 1975-76. On items common to the 1974-75 and 
1975-76 editions of the Survey of Basic Skills , there was an overall increase 
in correct responses of 2.4 percent for grade six and 1.6 percent for grade 
twelve. 

The results of an equating study, which compared student performance on the 
Survey of Basic Skills : Grade Six and the Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills, 
showed that California's sixth graders were below the publisher's national 
samples of 1968 and 1973. In spite of the increase in 1975-76, California 
pupils are probably still below those estimates of the national average. 
Since the achievement of California's twelfth graders in 1974-75 was far 
below the publisher's national sample on the Iowa Tests of Educational 
Development , they remain below the national average. The details of these 
California-national comparisons are described in Chapter 8, "Comparisons 
with National Norms." 

In 1974-75 the members of the Mathematics Assessment Advisory Committee were 
asked to review the statewide results and to make suggestions for improving 
the quality of mathematics programs in California. The same committee was 
asked to review the results for 1975-76 and to make judgments regarding 
strengths and weaknesses of California's mathematics programs.- Although the 
discussion in this section and in the following sections reflects the judg- 
ments of the Mathematics Assessment Advisory Committee members, the Depart- 
ment of Education assumes the responsibility for the contents of this report. 

The committee's analysis of results on the revised Survey of Basic Skills ; 
Grade 6^ indicated that the performance of sixth graders in computational 
and application-related skills with whole numbers, fractions, and decimals 
was adequate. When 1975-76 scores were compared with those of 1974-75 
significant gains were recorded in the area of measurement and reading of 
graphs. Tho performance in geometric skills was judged to be marginally 
satisfactory. The scores of sixth graders in the area of probability and 
statistics^also showed a substantial gain over 1974-75, but their perfor- 
mance was still judged to be too low to be adequate. 

The comntittee felt that increased instructional emphasis vjas needed to help 
sixth graders better understand place value, perform division of decimals, 
recognize equivalent fractions, and solve word problems. Also, because of 
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the widespread use of basic concepts of probability and statistics in the daily 
lives of the average citizen, tha committee recommended that a continued in- 
structional emphasis be given to the basic skills and concepts in that area. 

The patterns of strengths and weaknesses in California's sixth graders' 
mathematics performance, for 1975-76, were similar to those found by the 
committee in their 1974-75 analysis of che results. In this regard, it is 
noteworthy that the performance of California sixth graders paralleled what was 
found nationally for nine and thirteen- year-olds. A few months after the 
publicatj.un of the California results, last year, the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP) published a report based uoon an analysis of NAEP 
mathematics test results. The NAEP results were analyzed by a panel of judges 
convened through the offices of the National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 
(NCTM). There was a remarkable similarity in the conclusions of the California 
committee concerning statewide results and the NCTM committee's conclusions 
regarding nationwide results. 

An analysis of the results on the revised Survey of Basic Skills : Grade 12 
indicated that twelfth graders continued to compute satisfactorily with whole 
numbers, fractions, and decimals. In basic skills related to algebra, grade 
twelve students made significant gains in achievement in such areas as solving 
equations, using formulas, and in interpreting information from tables or 
graphs. Continued improvement was noted in the knowledge of number facts. The 
performance on several comprehension and application items showed significant 
gains in 1975-76 over that of 1974-75, especially in the area of consumer- type 
applications. Of all the skill areas, twelfth graders showed the greatest 
gain in skills related to geometry. Tiie committee believed that increased 
instructional emphasis was needed in the use of percents and the solution of 
xi7ord problems involving multiple operations. 

The committee made the following recommendations aimed at improving mathematics 
achievement: 

1. Emphasize skills related to the application of geometric concepts. 
Units in geometry must not be skipped or postponed to later grade 
levels. 

2. Emphasize decimal notation and decimal computation skills in kinder- 
garten through grade six.-^ 

3. Continue to emphasize and use number theory concepts and number properties 
at all grade levels . 

4. Emphasize instruction at all grade levels in the use and understanding 
of basic probability and statistical terminology common to everyday 
life. 



•See Ma thematics Framework for California Public Schools : Kindergarten Tlirough 
Grade Twelve , Sacramento: California State Department of Education, 1975"! 
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Continue strong emphasis on the fundamental skills and concepts of 
measurement at all grade levels. 

Increase the emphasis placed on the developmertt of a cohesive and 
consistent program designed to improve problem analysis and problem 
solv7.ng skills at all grade levels. 

Give additional emphasis to the skills of reading and canprehension 
of technical materials at all grade levels. 
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Mathematics Results for Grade Six 



Teat Scope and Changes for the Grade Six Survey 

The Survey of Basic Skills ; Grade 6 was developed specifically to assess 
mathematics skills taught in most California schools through the sixth- 
grade level. The fou^' major skill areas assessed in the Survey were: 
arithmetic, geometry, measurement and graphs, and probability and statis- 
tics. The 1973-76 test had a total of 160 itemS: 8 fewer than in 1974-75. 
Figure 9 illustrates the emphasis given to each of the skill areas in the 
total test. In the figure the skill area of arithmetic is subdivided into 
number concepts, whole numbers, fractions, and decimals. Only 7.5 percent 
of the test was devoted to the assessment of basic terminology and the 
intuitive approach to probability and statistics. A detailed description 
of the skills assessed in the Survey is given in Test Content Specifications 
for the Survey of Basic Skills : Mathematics . Appendix F gives a descrip- 
tion of the major skills assessed in the Survey and presents illustrative 
test questions. 




Fig. 9. Skill area emphases in Ihe Survey of Basic Skills: Grade 6 
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The 1975-76 Survey of Basic Skills was a revised version of the 1974-75 Survey > 
Major revisions were made in the area of geometry and measurement and graphs; 
only minor revisions were made in other areas. The revisions were made to 
ccver more adequately topics included in most K-6 curriculums in the state. 
In. other cases, teacher-written items replaced those which item analyses and 
teacher comments deemed to be inadequate. However, the 80 common items across 
two years give data for longitudinal comparison of scores statewide. Figure 
10 presents the degree of overlap '.n test content in the two versions of the 
Survey, The number of items in each of the skill area in 1974-75 and in 1975- 
76 and the number of items common in each skill area across two years are given 
in Appendix F. 




Fig. 10. Amount of comcj.t overlap in the 1974-75 and 1975-76 versions of the Sun-ey of Basic Skids: Grade 6 



Skill Area Results for Grade Six 

Table 12 shows the achievement results of California sixth graders on the 
total test and in four major skill areas for 1975-76. A more detailed break- 
down of skill area results, together with the description of skills assessed 
and an illustrative test question for each skill area, is given in Appendix 
F. The scores are expressed as the **average percent correct" score, which is 
the average niimber of items answered correctly by California pupils as a group. 
Presented another way, this score can be thought of as the number of items 
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answered correctly by an ''average'' California pupil. The average California 
sixth grader answered correctly 61.0 percent of the items in arithmetic; 
58.8 percent, in geometry; 52.1 percent, ir measurement and graphs; and 40.4 
percent, in probability and statistics. Overall, the average grade six pupil 
answered 57.4 percent of the questions correctly. 



Table 12 

Average Percent Correct Responses in Mathematics Section 
of the Survey of Basic Skills : Grade 6, 1975-76 



Content ur 
skill area 


Number of 
Items 


Average 
percent correct 


Arithmetic 


96 


61.0 


Geometry 


20 


58.8 


Measurement and Graphs 


32 


52.1 


Probability and Statistics 


12 


40.4 


Total test 


160 


57.4 



Comparison of Performance for 1974-75 and 1975-76 

Since the 1974-75 and 1975-76 versions of the Survey of Basic Skills : Grade 6 
were not identical, a direct comparison of scores for the two years is not 
possible. However, one-half of the items that were common to both years' 
tests should provide information on longitudinal trends statewide. Table 13 
shows the number of items common across two years and the gainj cr losses in 
scores on the total test and in each skill area for 1975-76, as compared to 
that of 1974-75. Appendix F gives these differences for each skill at a 
finer level. 

Table 13 shows that 80 items were common to the 1974-75 and 1975-76 tests. 
The performance of sixth graders improved by 2.4 percentage points overall, 
with the area of measurement and graphs showing the greatest gain of 7.2 and 
the area of arithmetic showing the least gain of 1,3. There was no major 
skill area in which sixth grade pupils' performance showed a negative trend 
or decline in scores. 
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Table 13 



Changes in Mathematics Performance of California Students 
on Questions Common to the 1974-75 and 1975-76 
Versions of the Survey of Basic Skills ; Grade i6 



Content or 
skill area 


Number of 
common items 


Gain (+) or 
loss (-) in 
score^ 


-6 -4 -2 0 +2 44 +6 


TOTAL 


(80) 


(+2.4) 






Arithmetic. 


57 


+1.3 




ii 1 i 


Geometry 


6 


+2.1 




S i i 

1 1 1 


Measurement and 


12 


+7.2 






Graphs 








— 1 — > I ' ' ■ • ■ 
1 t 


Probability and 


5 


+4.1 






Statistics 








1 1 ' 
1 1 ! 



•"•A (+) sign indicates that the 1975-76 score was higher than that of 1974-75 
and a (-) sign indicates that the 1975-76 score was lower than that of 1974-75. 



Committee Interpretations of Skill Area Results for Grade Six 

In 1974-75 the members of the Mathematics Assessment Advisory Committee, who 
took the responsibility of developing the content of the Survey of Basic Skills : 
Grade 6y were asked to review the statew5de test results and to judge the 
quality of the statewide mathematics programs. The judgments and recommenda- 
tions are given in the 1975 edition of Student Achievement in California Schools 
1974-75 Annual Report . The Mathematics Assessment Advisory Committee members 
were again asked to analyze 1975-76 test data obtained from the Survey . For 
assessing the longitudinal trends, the committee relied on the items common to 
two years* tests. The committee's collective judgments and interpretations 
for each skill area are described in the following paragraphs. 

Arithmetic . In general, the 1975-76 scores indicated that pupils in the 
sixth grade were improving in achievement in those areas where they were 
weak in 1974-75 and were maintaining their level in those where they were 
performing well. For example, their performance in ability to read nu- 
merals was much better than in 1974-75. Likewise, the sixth grade students 
recognition of equivalent fractions showed improvement. 

Sixth graders also showed improved performance both in fractions and 
decimals. A significant increase in percentage points in computation 
of decimals may be indicative of increased emphasis in the instructional 
program. However, since in grade six, decimals are usually taught in 
the latter part of the school year, whereas the test was given in late 
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April, the scores in this area of computation can be expected to be 
lower than in other areas. An earlier and more consistent development 
of computation skills witn decimals, as recommended in the state 
mathematics framework, should help to improve achievement in this 
area. 

There is still some need for improvement in the teaching of applica- 
tion-related skills. There were significant differences, both posi- 
tive and negative, in the achievement of students on these applica- 
tion items. For example, nearly 70 percent of the students were able 
to find the total number of dollars a boy earned doing odd jobs, but 
only 38 percent were able to solve a problem involving ratios. Con-' 
tinued year-to-year variations in achievement scores on these applica- 
tion iteTTis may indicate the need for a more highly organized, cohesive 
program of instruction in problem-solving skills at all grade levels. 

Geometry. The average percent correct score of 58 in geometric skills 
showed a satisfactory increase in student performance in this area over 
the 1974-75 performance, which was 48 percent correct. The change in 
the average score, at least to a large extent, was due to the modifica- 
tions made in the geometry items. Fewer items were used (28 items in 

1974- 75 compared to 20 items in 1975-76). The items deleted tested 
topics seldom included in the K-6 curriculum. Other items were 
clarified, and pupils who understood the concepts were able to answer 
more items correctly. Pupils, however, did show improvement on the 
six items common to both years' tests. 

Scores continued to be high on items requiring recognition of geometric 
shapes. Scores on cbmprehension and application items seemed to be 
satisfactory since some improvement in scores was evident. However, 
the number of items was too few to make a definitive statement. 

The committee was pleased to note that 54 percent of the pupils could 
work with ideas of symmetry; 65 perc -nt, with congruent triangles; and 
79 percent, with similar triangles. However, the poorer performance 
with items dealing with the sum of the measures of the angles of a 
triangle being 180° (26 percent correct) and the knowledge that two 
different intersecting lines meet in exactly one point (38 percent 
correct) were sources of some concern. 

Measurement and Graphs . Overall, there was a significant improvement in 

1975- 76 in the student achievement scores in measurement and graphs, as 
compared to 1974-75. This improvement probably reflected the increased 
interest in measurement skills and concepts throughout the instructional 
program. Specifically, achievement was judged to be satisfactory in the 
area of reading simple circle, line, and bar graphs. Improvement was 
also shown in items dealing with graphs involving one variable. A 
significant decline in performance was noted in items where more complex 
graphs were used. 
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Items involving simple conversions within the U.S. customary system or 
within the metric system also showed improved performance by pupils. 
Items dealing with metric notation and terminology appeared to have 
caused some difficulties. For example, only 38 percent of the pupils 
were able to convert 1 decimetre to cnf.llime tres . However , items 
involving monetary units, as part of the metric system, continued to 
present only minimal difficulties. 

Probability and Statistics . Skills in probability and statistics were • 
assessed by 12 items. It was no surprise that the scores in this area 
were low, because very little instruction is given in probability and 
statistics at the elementary school level in California or elsewhere. 
However, there was evidence, based on the increased percent correct 
score for the five items carried over from the previous test, that 
increased emphasis had probably been given to this area in elementary 
school classrooms. The pupils' ability to answer the test items in 
this area depended upon their computational skills in addition and one- 
digit division; thus, interpretation of the improved scores was difficult. 
The test scores did indicate need for more instruction in the under- 
standing of terminology. For example, 40 percent of the pupils responded 
correctly to an item involving the Tvord "average," but only 18 percenL 
could do the same problem when the word "mean" was substituted for 
"average." Since probability and statistical concepts are used so 
commonly in everyday life--e.g., "chances of rain tomorrow," "average 
rainfall," "per capita income , "--the committee recommended that begin- 
ning probability concepts be introduced in the school mathematics 
curriculum before the sixth-grade level. 
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Mathematics Results for Grade Twelve 



Test Scope and Changes for the Grade Twelve Survey 

The mathematics section of the Survey of Basic Skills : Grade 12 was composed 
of items designed to measure skills in five major areas: arithmetic, algebra, 
geometry, measurement, and probability and statistics. Figure 11 identifies 
the number of items in each skill area and illustrates graphically the emphasis 
received by the skills in the composition of the Survey . About one-half of 
the mathematics test was devoted to arithmetic skills related tc number con- 
cr:p*-E, whole numbers, fractions, and decimals. The area of probability and 
statistics had the least number of items in the test. A detailed description 
of the skills assessed in the Survey is given in Test Content Specifications 
for the Survey of Basic Skill s ; Mathematics , which was published by the 
Department of Education. Appendix G gives a description of the major skills 
assessed in the Survey and an illustrative test qu.stion for each major skill. 



Arithmetic 




Fig. 1 1 . Skill area emphases in the Survey of Basic Skills: Grad^ 12 
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The Survey used in 1975-76 was a revised version of the 1974-75 Survey . 
However, the revisions in the grade twelve test were relatively few; 156 
items out of a total of 198 items were common to both years' tests. Figure 
12 represents the degree of overlap in test items in the versions of the 
Surs^ey for the two years. Of the 42 items which were either replacvid by 
new items or modified in 1975-76, the alterations were often of a te»*:anical 
nature rather than substantive. For example, in 11 of the 42 items, one oc 
the possible answers, don't know,*' was replaced by "None of these." 
Appendix G provides the number of items, at the finer level of skill ?:eas, 
for the years 1974-75 and 1975-76. The appendix also gives the number of 
items that were common in both the years. 




Fig. 12. Amount of conleiil overlap in flie 1974-75 and 1975-76 vcrsioiis of the Siirivy of Hasic Skills: Grade i2 



Skill Area Results for Grade Twelve 

Table 14 shows the achievement results of California twelfth graders on the 
total mathematics test and in the five major skill areas for 1975-76. A 
detailed breakdown of results for 1975-76, together with that of 1974-75, is 
given in Appendix G, The scores are expressed as the "average percent correct" 
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figures. The average percciut correct scores for 1975-76 were 72.9 for 
arithmetic; 62.9, for algebra: 62.7, for geometry; 60.5, for measurement; 
and 57.2, for probability and statistics. The overall average percent 
correct was 67.0. 



Table 14 

Average Percent Correct Responses in Mathematics Section 
of the Survey of Basic Skills : Grade 12, 1975-76 



Content or 
skill area 


Number of 
Items 


Average 
percent correct 


Arithmetic 


98 


72.9 


Algebra 


32 


62.9 


Geometry 


24 


62.7 


Measurement 


30 


60.5 


Probability and Statistics 


14 


57.2 


Total test 


1'.'3 


67.0 



Comparison of Ptrformance for 1974-75 and 1975-76 

Since the 1974-75 and 1975-76 versions of the Survey were not identical, a 
direct comparison of scores for the two years is not possible. However, 
79 percent of the items that were common to both years' tests should provide 
information on longitudinal trends statewide. Table 15 presents the data on 
items common to the Survey for both years. The table gives the number of 
common items for the total test and for each major skill area. The table 
also gives a gain or loss score in percent correct units, both numerically 
and graphically. For example, the overall performance of twelfth graders 
improved by 1.6 percentage points; the area of geometry showed the greatest 
gain of 2.0, and the area of probability and statistics showed the least gain 
of 1.2. There was no major skill area in which twelfth graders showed a 
decline in scores. Appendix G provides a more detailed comparison of scores 
for 1974-75 and 1975-76. 
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Table 15 



Changes in Mathematics Performance of California Students 
on Questions Common to the 1974-75 and 1975-76 
Versions of the Survey of Basic Skills : Grade 12 



Content or 
skill area 


Number of 
common items 


Gain (+) or 
loss (-) in 
score 


Graph showing 
gain or loss 

-6 -4 -2 0+2+4+6 


TOTAL 


(156) 


(+1.6) 


1 i i 






Arithmetic 


72 


+1.8 








Algebra 


32 


+1.5 








Geometry 


18 


+2.0 






Measurement 


22 


+1.3 






Probability and 
Statistics 


12 


+1.2 







Analysis and Interpretation of Skill Area Results, Grade 12 

In 1974-75 the members of the Mathematics Assessment Advisory Committee, who 
took the responsibility of developing the content of the Survey of Basic Skills : 
Grade 12 , were asked to review the statewide results to judge the quality of 
mathematics programs and to pinpoint strengths and weaknesses. Their judgments 
and recommendations were given in the 1975 edition of Student Achievement in 
California Schools : 1974-75 A nnual Report > The same committee was again asked 
to analyze test results obtained from the 1975-76 Survey . The committee members' 
collective judgments and interpretations for each skill are presented in the 
paragraphs that follow. 

Arithmetic . The scores of twelfth graders indicated overall improvement 
in computational skills with whole numbers, fractions, and decimals. 
Eighty-five percent of the students multiplied a four-digit number by a 
three-digit number correctly. This represented an increase of 7 percent- 
age points over the results for the same item in the 1974-75 test. 
Seventy-six percent could multiply 5.96 by 87.4 correctly, an increase 
of 3 percent over 1974-75. For applied items involving computation with 
whole numbers, fractions, and decimals, the scores indicated an improve- 
ment in all areas. In 1974-75, for example, only 56 percent of the 
students could find the answer for this problem: "The discount is l57o 
of $92.00. What is the sale, price?" In the 1975-76 test, 60 percent of 
the students answered this problem correctly. There were similar increases 
on almost every application problem. 
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According to the coT^mit^ee, an increased instructional emphasis is needed 
in the areas of addition and subtraction of mixed numbers, division of 
decimals, and percents. Also, converting fractions to decimal form and 
decimals to fractions needs to receive attention in the instructional 
program. For example, only 45 percent of the students were able to change 
3/8 to decimal form correctly. This was a 3 percent increase over the 
1974-75 performance, but the committee believed ^hat this achievement 
score was stiil too low. 

Algebra . In general, the students* scores on the 1975-76 Survey showed 
gains over those of 1974-75. On the algebra items common to the two years, 
the average score in 1974-75 was 61.4 percent correct while in 1975-76 the 
average score was 62.9 percent correct. There was ger.eral improvement in 
the students' ability to use the algebraic skills required for solving 
equations with one unknown, obtaining Infoirmation from line, bar and table 
graphs, doing simple word problems involving one unknown, and using metric 
units and metric vocabulary. 

Significant gains were made in finding the solution to equations involving 
fractional forms. For example, 87 percent of the students were able to 
solve this equation correctly in 1975-76: j " -j- This represented a 3 
percent increase over the 1974-75 results. In application- related skills 
the students made significant gains in solving problems using given formulas 
and in interpreting data from tables and from bar and line graphs. 

Geometry . The average correrzt response for the common geometry items in 
the 1974-75 test was 62.5. The average correct response for the common 
geometry items in 1975-76 was 64.5, a 2.0 percentage point increase. The 
committee believed that this increase was indicative or a desirable student 
growth in geometry skills in grades seven through twelve. Again in 1975- 
76, the scores of twelfth graders were particularly high in geometric 
items dealing with knowledge of i^cts; 86 percent were able to distinguish 
a quadrilateral from other geometric figures, a significant increase over 
the 1974-75 performance. Several items in applications and comprehension 
showed significant gains; e.g., a difficult problem requiring analysis of 
several properties of an isosceles right triangle was correctly answered 
by 41 percent of the students. However, there was a significant decrease 
in the number of students who could analyze a numerical relationship 
identifying points inside or outside a circle. 

In general, as in 1974-75, the students* scores on items involving appli- 
cations and understanding of geometric concepts were lower than scores on 
items involving knowledge of facts. For example, in contrast with the 
good understanding of symmetry demonstrated by sixth-grade students, only 
37 percent of the twelfth- grade students appeared to comprehend this con- 
cept . 

The committee urged continued instmactional emphasis upon basic geometric 
skills. A weakness in the ability to perceive and use geometric relat'*on- 
ships can affect the student's problem- solving ability. Many practical 
problems start with and involve geometric figures as models of real life 
situations . 
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Measurement , The twelfth- grade students' scores in measurement skills 
improved in 1975-76. Specifically, computing with denominate numbers 
remained at a satisfactory level, with only the division process causing 
any major difficulty. Achievement in the process of choosing an appro- 
priate unit of measure and conversion within the U.S. customary and 
metric systems also continued to be satisfactory. Scores on items 
involving application of measurement skills were not as high as those 
in the knowledge of facts area. However, the general performance in 
1975-76 was not significantly different from that in 1974-75. The 
measurement skill area that showed significant improvement was that of 
consumer applications. For example, 40 percent of the students answered 
this item correctly in 1975-76 while 34 percent answered the same item 
correctly in 1974-75: 

A housewife will pay the lowest price per ounce for rice if she b 

(a) 12 ounces for 40 cents 

(b) 14 ounces for 45 cents 

(c) 1 pound, 12 ounces for 85 cents 

(d) 2 pounds for 99 cents 

Increased instructional emphasis is still needed in using measurement 
skills in problem analysis and problem solving, according to the committee. 
These skills are used to solve a wide variety of practical everyday problems, 
and competency in these areas is needed by every citizen. 

Probabil ity and Statistics . The twelfth-grade students were able to answer 
correctly, on the average, 60.1 percent of the common items in 1975-76. 
The students* responses indicated an improvement on 12 items repeated 
from the 1974-75 test. The students appeared to be familiar with the 
intuitive approach to probability. For example, 75 percent of the stu- 
dents identified "the probability of a spinner stopping on Region 5" 
when they were provided with a pictute of a spinner divided into six 
equal regions. There was a significant decrease in the students' per- 
formance on an item repeated from the 1974-75 test. On this item the 
students were required to identify the chance of getting two heads when 
two coins were tossed. The response choice used had the the form '*1 in 
4." It is possible that this decrease in performance was due to confusion 
between the concepts of ^'probability" and that of "odds." This suggested 
the importance of developing proper terminology in the instructional pro- 
gram. 

In the opinion of the committee, a gooci instructional program in basic 
probability and statistics is essential for students to make a better 
appraisal of the world around them. Thus, the continued inclusion of 
probability and statistics in the instructional program is strongly 
recommended. 
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VIK Relationship of BackgrOw^d Factors to Test Scores 



The relationships among achievement test scores and a variety of background 
variables were examined, and those relationships are described in this 
section. However, from the analyses performed, it is not possible to 
determine which background variables cause test scores to be high or low. 
Any conclusions made about causal relationships would be erroneous; they 
can come only after more intensive analyses of the data. The comparisons 
reported here are presented for the general interest of the reader and, 
hopefully, to establish a basis for further investigations. 

Relationships in the Lower Grades f 

The relationships among test scores from the Reading Test for Grades Two and 
Three and the background f actors--such as Entry Level Test scorp, socioeconomic 
index, pupil mobility, school size, and language spoken--remained the same in 
1975-76 as they were in 1974-75. In summary, it was found that (1) the schools 
with the highest Entry Level Test scores tended to have the highest reading 
test scores; (2) schools with pupils from families with the highest socio- 
economic status tended to have the highest reading test scores; (3) schools 
with the largest number of mobile pupiid tended to have the lowest scores; 

(4) schools with the largest enrollments tended to have the lowest scores; and 

(5) schools with the largest percentages of bilingual pupils tended to have 
the lowest scores. The reader is referred to pages 57-61 of the Student 
Achievement in California Schools : 1974-75 Annual Report for a detailed 
description of these relationships. 

Relationships in the Upper Grades 

The relationships of most of the variables to the scores at grade six and grade 
twelve were found to be similar. Also, the relationships demonstrated similar 
trends for the content areas of reading, written expression, spelling, -aad 
mathematics. The following sections describ(i the relationships amop.g the 
variables and the grade six reading scores. When results for oth^ir content 
areas and grades were different from those of g'f'adc six reading, they nre des- 
cribed in the text. 

Achievement Index . The achievement index for grade six was derived from 
the grade three score achieved on the state Reading Test ; and fc'*' grade 
twelve, from the grade six score on the Survey of B asic Skills . riie 
achievement index was computed from the mo'^t recent prior year scores. 
Achievement index was the single highest correlate of test scores at 
both grade levels. schools liaving high achievement indexes tended to 
have high test scores, and t.iose having low achievement indexes tended 
to have low test scores. There is nothing surprising about this finding. 
It merely confirms what one would expect; schools which score high at 
one grade level tend to score high at other grade levels. (See Figure 13.)* 
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Percent AFDC . Percent AFDC is the percent of students in the school 
whose families were receiving assistance under the Aid to Families 
with Dependent Children (AFDC) program. Percent AFDC correlated 
moderately negatively with the test scores at all grade levels, i.e., 
schools having a low percentage of students in this category tended 
to have high test scores. This relationship was stronger at the 
school level than at the district level. (See Figure 14.) 

Number of Students Tested . There was no consistent relationship between 
the number of students tested in a school (school size) and the test 
scores; however, the scores did differ for schools with different 
numbers of students tested. It was found that the schools in the 
middle-size categories scored higher than the extremely small or 
extremely large schools. (See Figure 15,) 

Sex of Student . Test performance did differ for boys and girls. The 
girls achieved higher test scores than ^oys in reading, written expression, 
and spelling; boys achieved higher scoiLfS than girls in mathematics. The 
discrepancy between the scores of girls rnd boys in reading, written 
expression, and spelling was greater than the discrepancy in the mathema- 
tics scores. (See Figure 16.) 

Bilingualism . Data concerning the ability of pupils to speak a language 
other than English was available for pupils in grades two, .three, and 
six. The relationship of this variable with test scores was consistent 
at all three grades and in all content areas. Pupils who spoke English 
only scored very highly. Pupils who spoke fluent English and a second 
language, other than Spanish or a Philippine dialect, had higher test 
scores than pupils who spoke English only. Limited English pupils 
scored far below the other groups. (See Figure 17.) 

Type of School District . The relationship between test scores and type 
of school district — unified, high school, or elementary--was found to be 
very weak. In grade six, the scores from elementary districts tended to 
be slightly lower than the scores from unified districts. In grade 
twelve, the scores of high school districts were slightly higher than 
those from unified school districts. (See Figure 18.) 

Location of the School . Each school was placed in one of five categories 
according to the population of the surrounding community: (1) city of 
more than 300,000 population; (2) city of more than 100,000 but less 
than 300,000; (3) community of more than 25,000 but less than 100,000; 
(4) community of 2,500--25,000; or (5) rural area, less than 2,500 
population. The test scores were found to be different for these 
categories of schools. The schools in location categories (3) and 
(4), middle size communities, had the highest test scores followed by 
schools in categories (5) and (2), rural and large cities. The schools 
in category (1), very large cities, had the lowest test scores. (See 
Figure 19.) 
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Fig. 13. Reading scores, by aclueveinent index, from X)Mi Survey of Basic Skills: Grade 6, 1975-76 




Aciiicvcmunl indcx.in percentile unks Achuvenicnt indexjn perccniile ranks 

Note: Sc'houls or district> with the hit»hes[ achievenienl index had the highest test scores. 



Fig. 14. Reading scores, by percent AFDC. from Survey of iiasic Skills: Grade 6, l*>75«76 
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Fig, 15 Reading scores, by number tested, from the Survey of Basic Skills, Grade 6 
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Note: Scliool.s with the largest number of pupils tested had the lowest reading test scores; districts with 
number tested in the 2ht through 60th percentiles had the lowest test scores. 



Fig. 16. Survey scores, by sex, 
from the Stin eyMf lia.sic Skills: Graile 6, 1975-76 
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Note. Girls scored liiglKr than boys in reading, written expression, and spelling; 
boys scored higher than girls in mathematics. 
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Fig. I 7. Reading scores, by fluency in English and other language spoken, 
from Survey of Basic Skills: Grade 6, 1 975-76 




Fig. 18. Reading scores, by type of school district, 
from iheSunxy of Basic Skills. 1975-76 



Fig. 1 9. Reading scores hy categories of school locations, 
from the Survey oj usic Skills: Grade 6. 1 975-76 
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VIIL Comparisons with National Norms 



Some of the difficulties in using the national norms presented by test pub-' 
lishers to judge the adequacy of the performance of California students 
are discussed in Chapter 2. Briefly, the two main problems are lack of 
timeliness and variation froTii publisher to publisher. Any comparison 
based on a single publisher's norm group (a national sample of students 
tested at a given point in time) can be quite misleading. To cope with 
this situation the Department's plan, as proposed in the 1974-75 annual 
report, is to compare California performance with the norms of a variety 
of tests on a periodic basis. This is done by giving a sample of 
California students both the published standardized test as well as 
the California test. The result of this type of "equating study" is to 
show how California students would have compared to a national norm group 
if, in fact, all California students had taken the published test. 

In the light of recent national score trends, and the new indications of a 
reversal of the California trends as noted in this report, it is especially 
important that current and reliable comparisons be made and reported as 
often as possible. The plan proposed last year seems clearly to be the 
best approach. The only modification that seems desirable is that of 
making and presenting new comparative data whenever a major test is re- 
nonned, or a major publisher announces a new achievement test, rather than 
on a periodic basis. 

The following sections present the national comparisons that are now available 
for each grade level. 

Comparison of Results in Grades Two and Three 

The Reading Test: Second and Third Grades was used for the third time in 
1975-76. Table 16 presents the results of an equating study designed to 
show how the performance of California pupils compares to that of pupils 
nationwide, i.e., it shows how California pupils would have scored had they 
all taken any one of several other tests with national norms. 

For the test used in the previou:: testing program, the Cooperativ e Primary 
Reading Test it can be 3een thf>t che median (middle) California pupil was at 
about the 53rd and 52nd percentile for the second and third grades resp^i^tively, 
when the study was conducted in 1973-74. For other tests with more recent norms 
(1968, 1972, and 7.373) the percentile ranks are estimated to be 55, 54, and 52 
for the second grade. For the third grade t'le ranks are 57 and 57 for 1968 
and 1973. 

Since second grade performance has not changed appreciably since that time, it 
can be assumed the median California pupil is somewhere between the 52nd and 
55th percentile rank. Third grade scores, however, increased moderately from 
1973-74 to 1974-75. Therefore, the range of 52-57 should be considered a 



lower-level 



estimate. 



One could conjecture, of course, that students across the nation might have 
improved since 1973, and therefore, that the comparisons presented here are 
over-estimates. The tests used in the comparisons presented here are the 
most recently normed ones available at this time. So at this time there is 
neither any support for this hypothesis, nor any data available to refute 
It. There is evidence that several major test batteries will be normed in 
the next year or two. The comparison of California students with these new 
norms should prove useful. 

Comparison of Results for Grade Six 

Last year's report pres-mted the results of a special study on the new Survey 
o| Basic Skills: Grade 6 and the test in previous use, the Comprehensi ve Tests 

of Basic Skills, Form Q ( CTBS-Q ). The results are shown on Table 17. lt~7I^ 

been seen that the average California pupil was at the 48, 43, and 44 percentile 
ranks for reading, language, and mathematics, respectively. This was reported 
as an increase over 1973-74 when all sixth graders actually took the CTBS-Q 
and the median California pupil scored at the 44, 37, and 38 percentile ranks. 

Information is also presented for other tests with more recent norms. The 
most up-to-date information (1973) is from the new form of the Comprehensiv e 

Tests of Basic Skills, i.e., Yorm S. This information is taken from the 

equating tables provided by the publisher. It can be seen that according to 
these estimates, California students are at the 52, 46, and 51 percentile 
ranks for reading, language, and mathematics, respectively. 

Information is also presented for two other tests for the area of reading only 
the Metropolitan Achievement Tests ( MAT ) and the California Achievement Tests ' 
(CAT). These tests were both normed in 1970. They were two of eight teTts 
included in a special nationwide study known as the Anchor Test Study which 
was conducted for the United States Office of Education by Educational Testing 
Service. From the report of this study it is possible to compare any score 
on the CTBS-Q with either the MAT or CAT. The results for the MAT and CAT are 
nearly identical. California students compare slightly more favorably ^h 
national norms on these tests than on the CTBS-Q and about the same as on the 
new CTBS, Form S. 

Since scores in all content areas improved on the Survey of Basic Skills - 
Grade 6 in 1975-76, the national percentile ranks on Table 17 are low estimates, 
especially for reading and mathematics. For reading, i*: is safe to conclude 
that California students can now read better than the national samp.les of 1968, 
1970, and 197.3. In mathematics, they are approximately equal to the national 
average, and in written expression, it is quite likely they are still below 
the national average. 

Comparison of Results for Grade 12 

Last year's report included the results of a special study designed to relate 
the new Survey of Basic Skills; Grade 12 to three other tests: (1) the test 
previously used in the statewide testing program, the Iowa Tests of Educational 
Development (1962), (2) the Tests of Academ ic Progress (1970), and (3) the 
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Sequential Tests of Educational Progress (1970). The tests with newer norms 
showed California students at a greater disadvantage than had been reported 
on the basis of the Iowa Tests of Educational Development . The results of 
this study are presented in Table 18. In spite of moderate increases in 
1975-76 on the Survey of Basic Skills ; Grade 12 , California is still un- 
doubtedly below national averages; least in mathematics and most in written 
expression. For reading, the national performance of the median California 
student varies from 33 to 41; for written expression from 2: to 3"; and for 
mathematics from 38 to 41. 
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Table 16 



/ California Pupil Performance as -t 1973-74 

X Various Standardized T^its 

Grades Two and Threa 



Name of test 


National 
norm^ 
date" 


1 'Publisher's percentile rank of 
, Californi.:; oi- Jian in 1973-74 


uraoe 


Grade 3 


Test used prior to the Reading Test: 








Cooperative Primary Reading Test 


1966 




52 






(52)1^ 


Otliar Tests: 








Comprehensive Ti-sts of Basic 








Skills, Form 0 


l^ai8 


55 


57 


Comprehensive Tests of Basic 








Skills, Form S 


1^^?3 


52 


57 


Stanford Achievement Test- 


1972 


54 





This is the year in which the publi ihe v " ac tually tested a national sarr.ple of 
pupils. ^ 



Results are for 1972-73 when all California pupils actually took the 
co operativ e f rimarY Reading Tes^. All o-;nar entries are for 1973-74 the 
year of the equating study. ' ^ 
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Table 17 



California Pupil Performance as of 1974-75 
on Various Standardized Tests 
Grade Six 



Name of test 

<- 


National 


Publisher's percentile rank of 
California median in 1974-75 


norm 
date^ 


Reading 


Written 
Expression 


Mathematics 


Test used prior to the Survey of 
Basic Skills; Grade 6: 










Comprehensive Tests of Basic 
Skills, Form 0 


1968 


(44)' 


(37)^ 


(38)' 


Other Tests: 










Comprehensive Tests of Basic 
Skills, Form S 


1973 


52^ 




51" 


Metropolitan Achievement Test 


1970 








California Achievement Test 


1970 


53^ 







This is the year in which the publisher actually tested a national sample of 
pupils, 

^ Scores for 1973-74 when all California sixth grade pupils took the Comprehensive 
Tests of Basic Skills , Form All other entries are for 1974-75, the year the 
special study was performed. 

c 

Based on correspondence tables provided by the publisher for relating Comprehensive 
Tests of Basic Skills , Form Q scores to Comprehens ive Tes ts of Ba s ic Skills , Form S 
scores, 

^ ^ Based on correspondence tables printed in: Anchor Test Study , Washington, D.C, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 1974. 
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Table 18 



California Pupil Perfrrmance as of 1974-75 
on Various Standardized Tests 
Grade Twelve 







Publisher's percentile rank of 


Name of test 


National 
' — norm" 


California median in 1974-75 


date 


Reading 


Written 
Expression 


Mathematics 


Test used prior to the Survey of 
Basic Skills: Grade 12: 










Iowa Tests of Educational 
Development 


1962 


(47)^ 


(34)^ 


(48)^ 


Other Tests: 










Tests of Academic Progress 


1970 


33 


25 


38 


Sequential Tests of Educational 










Progress 


1970 


34 


27 


41 



This is the year in which the publisher actually tested a national sample of 
pupils. 



Results for 1973-74 when all students took the Iowa Tests of Educational 
Development, All other entries are for 1974-75, the year the special study was 
performed. 
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Appendixes 




APPENDIX A 



Reading Performance, by Skill Area, of Calitnrnia Second 
and Third Grade Pupils, 1974-75 and 1975-76 



Skill area 


Oescription of skills assessed 


Number 
of 


Average percent of 
questions answered 
correctly 


Illustrative test question^ 






questions 


Grade Two 


Grade Three 










1974-75 


1975-76 


1974-75 


1975-76 




L. WORD IDENIIFICATION 


(Total and averages for word identification 
skill areas) 


(60) 


(75.4) 


(75.5) 


(85.8) 


(85.6) 


Teacher says; "Hark the word that goes 
best with the picture." 


A. Sight words 


The pupil must choose the word that names 
the object which is pictured. 


5 


83.9 


84.5 


92.7 


92.6 


0 spool 
Xy' 0 spoon 
0 stool 


B. Phonetic analyji,^ 


(Total and averages for phonetic analysis 
skill area, a subcategory of word identi- 
fication) 


(«) 


(76.5) 


(76.5) 


(86,1) 


(85,9) 




1. Consonants 


The pupil must choose the word that has a 
letter that is not sounded. 


15 


73.9 


73.9 


84.5 


63.8 


Teacher says: "Hark the word that has 
a letter that Is not sounded," 

0 right 
0 lift 
0 spent 


2. Vowels 


The pupil must choose the printed word that 
has the same vowel sound as the oral stimu*' 
lus word. 


20 


60,3 


80.3 


B7.8 


6B.1 


Teacher says: "Hark the word that has 
the same vowel sound in its middle as 
the vowel sound in the word run/' 

0 cut 
0 ran 
0 fin 


3, Spelling patterns 


The pupil must choose the primed word that 
rhymes with the oral stimulus word* 


li) 


72.9 


72,7 


84.9 


84.9 


Teacher says: "Mark the word that 
rhyn.es with the underlined word," 

show 0 blow 
0 down 
0 cow 


C, Structural analysis 


The pupil must identify root words, suffixes, 
compound words, and contractions. 


10 


()5,8 


66.3 


60.9 


80,8 


Teacher says: "Hark the combination 
of letters that is the correct division 
of fhc underlined word/' 

fl. rehouse o fi + rehouse 
0 fire + house 



Olj 



The only values presented in this colurai are averajjes. The percentages for individual items varied from the avernoc u&it hy ?.0 or more points. 
It is important to remember that these sample test items arc presented for illustrative purposes only; thetefore, they do i.ot cover all of the skills . 
tested, nor do they necessarily possess all the qualities of good test items. 
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APPENDIX A " Continued 



Skill area 



II. V^CABUIARV 



A. Denotation 



Relational 



1. Syccnyni^ 



2. Antonynis 



3. llotDonyms 



Description of skills assessed 



(Total and averages for vocabulary skill 
areas) 

The pupil must choose the response word 
that best fills the blank in the sentence, 



(Total .md averages for relational skill 
areas, a subcategory of vocabulary) 

The pupil <wjst choose the response \ford 
that im\: the same as the underlined word 
in Ihe phrase, 



The pupil must chpose the response word 
that means the opposite of the printed 
stimulus word. 



■'-hough the format of this test item is the 
■aiiie as that used for denotation, the pipil 
must choose the response word from amonfj 
three having the same sound, 



Number 
of 

questions 



(60) 



22 



(38) 



24 



10 



Average percent of 
questions answered 
correctly 



Grade Two 



1974-75 1975-76 



6g.fi 



(67,0) 



67,6 



65.7 



66.5 



(67.6) 



(66.8) 



67.0 



65,7 



Grade Three 



1974-75 1975-76 



67.2 



(82.6) 



84.0 



(81.8) 



83,2 



78.4 



62,4 



Illustrative test question 



(82.9) 



83.6 j T?ac:ier says; "Mark the word that 
^'"^ei 'in the blank in the sentence." 



^'•her told Pat to the back 

'o r, 

0 leave 
0 fast 
0 close 



(62,5) 



83.5 



81.5 



Teacher says: '^Hark the word that means 
the same as the word that is underlined." 

a small dog 



0 cute 
'> little 
0 happy 
0 funny 

Teacher says; "Mark the word tEaf means 
the opposite of the underlined word." 



Mi 



0 evening 
0 dark 
0 bright 



Teacher says; "Hark the word that goes 
in the blank in the sentence," 

We have ^ dogs. 

0 to 
0 too 
0 two 
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APPENDIX A Continued 



Skill area 



III. COMPREHENSION 



A. Literal 



Interpretive 



IV. STUDY40CATI0NAL SKILLS 



A. Alphabetidng 



Description of skills assessed 



'(Total and averages for comprehension skill 
areas). 

Given a passage of printed material, the 
pupil iBust choose the correct response to 
a written question that requires identi- 
fying or reiucrabering elements in the pas- 
sage which vere oxplicitly stated. 



(liven a passage of printed material, the 
pupil must choose the correct response to 
a written question that requires Using ideas 
and inx'nrination, explicitly stated, to para- 
. phrase, Infer from, relate, or generalize 
fror, .'.'laments in the passage. 

(Total and averages for study-locational 
skill areas) 

The pupil must choose which letter or word 
comes first in alphabetical order. 



Number 
of 

questions 



(110) 



77 



33 



(20) 



10 



■76- 



Average percent of 
questions answered 
correctly 



Grade Two 



1974-75 1975-76 



(61.3) 



62,5 



(61.3) 



62.3 



58.7 



(75.5) 



73.8 



59,1 



(77.2) 



75.5 



Grade Three 



1974-75 1975-76 



(77.0) 



77.9 



74.9 



(B8.0) 



87.8 



77.5 



74.9 



(88.0) 



87.3 



Illustrative test question 



Dear Children, 

I hope that you are having a good 
time and working hard, I have missed 
the whole class very much. Hiss Smith 
hdd been telling me that you have been 
very helpful to her. 

Thank you for all your cards and 
flowers. 1 have even had a few sur- 
prise visits from some of youl 

I hope to be back as your teacher 
soon. Until then, your get well cards 
made me think of you. 

Vour teacher, 
Mrs. Black 

What have the children sent Mrs. 
Black? 

0 cards and telephone calls 
0 cards and flowers 
0 flowers and clothes 
0 food and clothes 

Where has Mrs. Black been? 

0 on a trip 

0 teaching in another class 
0 sick 

0 visiting out of town 



Teacher says: "Hark the ^ord that 
comes firs?' in alphabetical (ABC) 
order." ' 

0 dent 
0 drive 
0 dart 
0, do2 



APPENDIX A -■ Concluded 



I 



Skill area 



IV. STUDMOCATIONAl SKILLS 
(Cont.) 

B. Table of contents 



Description of skills assessed 



Given a table of contents and a page nur 
ber, the pupil must choose the story that 
begins on the given page. 



Number 
of 

questions 



10 



Average percent of 
questions answered 
Cycrectly 



Grade Two 



1974^75 1975-76 



77.3 



79.0 



Grade Three 



1974-75 1975^?^ 



Illustrative test question 



58. 



Teacher says: "A page number is un- 
derlined. Look K the table of 
contents and then mark the title of 
the story that begins on the page that 
is underlined." 



TABLE OF CONTENTS 




The Happy Puppy . . . 


6 


John's Pet Frog , . . 


12 


The Little Horse. . . 


19 




2B 


The Lost Turtle . . . 


32 



Page 19 



0 The Happy Puppy 
0 John's Pet Frog 
0 The Little Horse 
0 Koles 
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appendd: b 



Reading Per.orroance, by Skill '•ea, of California Sixth Grade Pupils 
for 1' ■■.-li and 1975-76 



Skill area 



Description of skills assossoJ 



TOTAL READING TEST 



I. WORD IDENTIFICATION 



II. VOCABULARY 



III. COMPpaOiSIOr 



A, Literal 



The pupil must identify correct 
pronunciation of words used in con- 
text, root words, the nieanin|; d!" 
affixes and contractions. 



The pupil must identify the meanuig 
of a specific word in context. 



1974-75 



No. of 
items 



22 



Percent 
correct^ 



55.8 
51.3 



52.3 



Skills assessed in categories A and (55) ;n (69) 



1575-76 



No. of 
items 



128 
18 



Percent 
correct^ 



bfj.l 
74.3 



25 



3. 



The pupil mt identify or rejienber 
elements which have been explicitly 
stated, Tiiese elements include 
main ideas, details, and cause-and- 
cffcct relationships, 



63.B 



39 



1)7.1 



No, of 

common 
items 



53 
4 



.4 



Comparison of 
974-75 and 1975-76 



Percent 
correct' 
1974.75 



62, 
71. 



52.1 



(35) i f>3.4 



13 



70. 



Percent 
correct' 
1975-76 



64.8 
76,6 



60.6 



Change 



+2.0 
+4.8 



+8.5 



64,1 



71.6 



+0.7 



^v.7 



The only values presented in these columns are averages. 



^ Hiese sample test items are presented for illustrative purposes only 

ERIC 



Illustrative test queaion^ 



llie ending of i;i.,'Word tallest 
makes the word Diean: 

u as tdll OS 
0 less ':aH 

0 t-.i!lcr thf'/.i I 
V incsi. tall 



Tlic boys ip£de a hasty deci- 
sion to go camping over the 
weekena, 

Ik word "hasty" as used 
here means: 

0'll:.dl.'J 

ti wrong 
0 ihoiightful 
0 hiivd 



Travelers say our roads uould 
be s.ifcr if wa changed present 
rodd signs to picture symbols, 
or glyipphs. Kith these picture 
signi: it is not necessary for 
trav:!iers to learn the lan- 
guage of a country to understanl 
the directions. No words are 
used on the signs. Ihose who 
favor using glyitiphs in the 
United States admit that 
drivers would have to learn the 
picture symbols first. 

A glyriph is a; 

0 traveler 
0 road 
0 picture 
0 word 



APPENDIX B - Concluded 



1 < 

Skill area 




197i-75 


1975-76 


Coinpariscn of 
1974-75 and 1975-76 




wov-i ipLiuil Ul aiviiiJ) aSoUSSSQ 


No. of 
items 


! If 

' ^ orcent 
correct 


No. of 
items 


Percent 
correct 


NO: of 
c&mon 
items 


Percent 
correct 
1974-75 


Percent 
correct 
1975-76 


Change 


Illustrative test question 


III. COMPREHENSION (Cent,) 






















B, Interpretive/ 
CriticaP 


The pupil iFust use ideas and infor- 
niiition explicitly stated lo infer 
from, relate, or generalize from 
elements in the materials read. 
Tliese elements include main ideas, 
details, cause-and-effect, and 
author's purpose. 


33 


55,3 


30 


60.5 


22 


58,9 


59.0 


+0.7 


Glymphs will probably lielp 

0 prevent accldants. 

0 the blind. 

u you learn co read. 

0 you learn other languages 


IV, STUDY-IOCAIIQNAL 

\ 


The pupil must iJenLify which 
reference book to consuk and be 
able to use parts of a book such 
as an index and table of contents. 


11 


53.3 


16 


60.0 


7 


62,4 


64,6 


+2.2 


If you wanted to know the 
meaning ol the word candid, 
the best book to use would be: 

0 a dictionary 
0 £n oncyclopedifi 
0 an atlas 
^ the card catalog 



ERIC 



APPENDIX C 



Reading Performance, by Skill Area, of California Twelfth Grade Students 
for 15?W5 <ina 1975-76 



Skill area 



Description of skills assessed 



TOTAL READING TEST 



I. VOCABULARY 



II. CCMPREHENSIOH 



A. Literal 



Interpretive/ 
Criticar 



III. STUDY-lflCATIONAI. 



I 



The student must identify the 
tneaniiig of a specific word in con- 
text; given a definition, the student 
will select from a list the word 
most nearly opposite in meaning. 



Skills assessed in categories A 
and B« 

hm a paragraph or passage the 
student must identify or remember 
elements which have been explicitly 
stated. These elements include main 
ideas, details, sequence, and cause- 
and-effcct relafionships. 



From a paragraph or passage the 
student must use ideas and informa- 
tion explicitly stated to paraphrase 
infer from, relate, or generalize 
from elements. These elements in- 
clude main icieas, details, causc-and- 
effect, and author's purpose. 



Tlie student must Identify which 
reference book to consult and be 
able to use partji of a book such as 
an index and table of contents. 



1974-75 



No. of 
items 



142 
54 



78 



32 



46 



10 



Percent 
correct^ 



71.3 
72.9 



69-9 



75.3 



66.3 



73.7 



1975-76 



No, of 

items 



141 \ 
31 



97 



47 



50 



13 



Percent 
correct^ 



\ 



64,1 



64,5 



69,2 



60,1 



Comparison of 
1974-75 and 1975-76 



No, of 
items 



/71 



20 



47 



26 



21 



itrcent 
correct 
1974-75 



62,5 
60,3 



62,J 



70,1 



53.7 



70,6 



Percent 
correct' 
1975-76 



63,1 
61,3 



62.7 



69, 



53.7 



76.2 



Change 



+0,6 
+1,0 



-0.1 



-0,2 



+5.6 



The only values presented in these colms (.re averages. ' 
2 

These sample test items are presented for illustrative purposes only. 



Illustrative test question? 



The word "peers" in the last 
sentence means: 

0 other congressmen 
0 the voters 
0 Speakers of the House 
0 connittee chainnen 



The current retorm described 
in these paragraphs was begun 
by: 

0 Republican Concressmen 
0 Democratic Congressmen 
0 %ncle Jue" Cannon 
0 Democratic Senators 



In the future, committee 
chainnen will probably 

0 opt for a cleaner system. 
0 have to be more respon- 
sible. 

0 be selected by "Uncle 
Joe." 

0 examine the effects of 
the earthquake. 



To discover last year's Gross 
National Product for the 
United States,' you should 
consult; 

0 a dictionary 
0 a thesaurus 
0 an almanac 
0 an encyclopedia 



3 

{' Q^'-^irpretlve and critical compiehension items have been combined into one reporting category this year. In tlie hierarchy of comprehension, these labels are 
,ERlC , ^"^^^^^^ ^ difference of degree, not of kind. It was considered to be misleading to indicate that i particular comprehension item could 

us^tairly and unarguably be labeled either interpretive or critical comprehension. 
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APPENDIX D 



Vritter i:x:.vession and Spelling Perfortiiance, by Skill Area, of California Sixth Cradti Pupils 

for 1974-75 and 1975-76^ 



Skill area 



Description of skills assessed 



TOTAL WRITTEN EXPRESSION TEST 



I. m FORJIS (see 
Morphology, Test 
Content Specifica- 
tions) 



11. STANDAUD L'SACE 



III. LlICUACE CHOICE;:" 



1 



Tlie pupil must select the appropriate 
suffix (-ed, -ing, -s» -ly, -er. ' 
■est, 's) for a word in a given 
sentence. 



1974-75 



No. of 
items 



Tlie pupil nust select; the verb or 
pronoun in a sentence which re- 
flects standard English usage. 



Ilie pupil must select the most 
vivid verb or specific noun for a 
i;;ven sentence. 



112 



22 



13 



Percent 
correct 



5L9 
13.2 



1975-76 



No. of 
items 



128 
16 



^8,7 



b3.7 



0 moved 
0 slitiiered 
0 !jent 

Tlie only val.es presented in the colinnn Percent Correct are averages of the percents of questions answered correctly The nereentaees for ^n-'ividual 
^ vary [rotn the average value by 20 or more points. ^ pircencages tor ,nJivi.dual 



Percent 
correct 



62.5 



82.i 



26 



73.1 



Comparison of 
,1974-75 and 1975-76 



No. of 
coMion 
items 



5^.4 



30 
5 



Percent 
correct 
1974-75 



60,6 

7S,9 



Percent 
correct 
1975-76 



61.5 



83.7 



48.7 



90.2 



50.3 



+4,8 



+1.6 



92.5 



+2.3 



Illustrative tost question^ 



Fill in the oval next to the 
word that best fits each 
sentence. 

Tlie children were still 
in the pool. 

0 play 

0 plays 

0 playing 

0 had played 



Fill in the oval next to the 
word that best fits each 
sentence, 

Leroy the movie vester- 



0 saw 
0 seen 



Pretend that you arc writing 
a story. Fill in tlic oval 
next to the word that will 
give your reader the best 
j icture of what's happening, 



Ik snake 
grass. 



iicross the 



items r,i:iy vary [rotn the average value by 20 or more points. 

I A W sign indicates that the score was lusher tbn that of 1574.73 and a (■) sign indicates that th. 15/5-76 score .as lc«er than that c, 1^-75. 

It IS important to ruraember that these sample test it'jns are presented for illustrative ourposos onlv ther.fon. a. n ,■ . . 

tested, nor do tlicy necessarily possess all the qualities of good test items. ' ^ ™^ °^ skills 



APPENDIX D Concluded 







1974-75 


1975-76 


Comparison of 
1974-75 and 1975-76 






Skill area 


Description of skills assessed 


No. of 
itens 


Percent 
correct 


No. of 
items 


Percent 
correct 


No. of 
cmn 


Percent 
correct 


Percent 
correct 


Change 


Illustrative test question 






items 


1974-75 


1975-76 








VII. PUNCTUATION 


llie pupil iDust identify errors in 
the use ot the period, question 
mark, excIaniatLon pdnL, comma, 
apostrophe, and quotation narks. 


45 


41.7 


18 


52,4 


9 


52.0 


50.7 


•1.3 


Look at the underlined por 
to see if there is an end 
If you find an error in pii 
tiun, fill in the oval nex 
the letter of that error, 
there is no error, the and 

"I dont mean to refuse the 

A 


^on 

ICtUi 

. to 

If 

^'cr 






















doctor's advice, but I still 
B 






















bclic'C that sunshine is the 






















best cure for a cold^ said 
C 

Aunt Olive, No error. 

D 










































0 A 0 I) 0 C 0 D 




VIII. SPELLING 




56 


49.5 


64 


63.6 


32 


53.6 


55.5 


+1.9 






A. Relationships 


From a list of 3 or 4 words, the 
pupil must identify the incorrect 
SDcllinc relationshio for vowel 
and consonant sounds. 


50 


50.0 


35 


58.1 


28 


53.6 


56.0 


+2.4 


Fill in the oval next to the 
misspelled word in each group. 
If there is no misspelled \.'ord 
the answer is "all correct." 






















0 steam 
























0 screem 
























0 sleeve 
























0 All correct 




B, -Word Forming 


The pupil must select the corrtict 
spclUns; pattern vsod in a variety 
of conmon word for nations. 


6 


53.7 


29 


70.2 


4 


54.0 


52.2 


-1,8 


Pairs of words are given k rj 
In each pair, one word is spel- 
led incorrectly. Fill in the 
oval next to the correct st' V 






















ling. 
























0 steped 
■■ . 0 stopped 
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/\PPENDE E 



l\ritlon Expression and Spelling Ptrfomancc, by Skill Area, ol Califoriua Twelfth Grade Studcnls 

for 11)74-75 and 1975-76^ 



Skill area 



Description of skills assessod 



1974-75 



No. of 
iteias 



Percent 
correct 



1975-76 



No. of 
Items 



Percent 
correct 



Comparisor 
1974-75 and i:-:..- 



No. of 

cmon 



Percent 
correct 
1974-75 



corrc'Ct Change^ 
1975-7f) 



illliistrative test question 



3 



TOTAL WRITTEN EXifRESSION TEST 



L WORD FORMS (see 
Morphology, Test 
Content: Specifica- 
tions) 



II. L\NCUACE CHOICES 



III, SENTENCE RECOGNITION 



Tlie student must select tl*2 3p- 
prupriaie inflectional suffu (-ed, 
-ing, -s, -ly, -er, -est) for a 
given sentence, must discriminate 
between form class words (suci as 
nouns and verbs) and structure 
words (such as prepositions), ^.nd 
must demonstrate dictionary skills 
for a variety of purposes. 

Tlie student must identify attitudti- 
conveying words ana phrasds, rust 
differentiate between specific and 
general sets of words, and nust 
identify the audience of a prost 
passage. 



The .student must recogniz'^ com- 
plete sentences, sentence parts, 
sentence patterns and appropriate 
subject-verb relationships. 



81 



21 



5^.9 
67,n 



59.8 



59.2 



142 
24 



62.3 
72.6 



32 



6b»9 



20 



67.3 



70 
3 



56,4 



ei.o 



19 



60.5 



65.0 



57.1 



62.4 



60.0 



67.0 



^.7 



+1.4 



-0.5 



+2.0 



Tlie dogs had the long 
trek. 

0 survival 
0 survivors 
3 surviving 
0 survived 



Wiich of the following is most 
specific? 

0 plant 
0 redwood 
0 tree 

0 living thing 



Identify the group of words 
which is incomplete or needs 
additional words to coniplete 
the iiieaning. 

0 Mack and Sonny skipped 

school. 
0 llie rising clouds of 

dust. 

0 Tlie day was hot and 
clear. 

0 Twelve o'clock in lunch- 
time. 



^ The only values presented in the column Percent Correct are averages of the percent of questions answered correctly. The percentages for individual 
Uetns vary from the average value by 20 or more points. 

*• A (+) sign indicates that the 1975-76 score was higher than that of 1974-75 and a (-) sign indicates that the 1975-76 score was lower than that of 1974-75. 

is important to remember that these sample test itetas are presented for illustrative purposes only; therefore, they do not cover all of the skills 
pn i/^"sted, nor do they necessarily possess all the qualities of good test items. 



APPENDIX E CONTINUED 



Skill area 



IV. SENTENCE JLVIIPUUTIOX 



V, mwm 



VI. CAPLIALIilATD:; ICli 



id 

ERIC 



U-'Scriplion of .skills dssussd 



'ftit: stiideni [iiust select lliu nosi 
econjtnLcal, L^'tectivo seiuoiici^ and 
:m[ be able to uffeclive 



No, of 
Itms 



Tho student niist identu'y trrelc- 
vant material in a paragraph, re- 
cognise inconsistent tiiiit: develop- 
iricnl, select the loi;ical sequence 
.^l a jjroup of :'.'ntcnces, select' 
lilt: sentence \^1u,ch best sinnarizes 
tile ideas presented in one or more 
related para.i'.raphs, and identify 
transitional eleinenLs within a 
paragraph. 

llie student mist recognize capita- 
iLzaciin and/or punctuation errors 
in senionces, 



Percent 
correct 



J6,2 



22 



51J 



1075-76 



No. of 
items 



26 



28 



Percent 
correct 



W.6 



39. 



Comparison of 
197i-75 and 1975-76 



No. of 
common 
items 



12 



22 



Percent 
correct 
1974-75 



38.1 



61 



52.8 



Percent 
correct 
1975^76 



36,5 



62.7 



53.7 



Change 



H.7 



+0.9 



-85- 



Iliustrative test question 



Mark the sentence below which 
expresses the thought MOST 
EFFECTIVELY AND ECONOMICALLY. 

0 He spoke to me in a very warm 

manner when we met each other 

Tuesday. 
0 Wien we met Tuesday, I was 

spoken to in a very warm 

manner by him. 
0 His manner was very warm 

u'hen meeting and speaking to 

me Tuesday. 
0 Tuesday he greeted mo. wamily. 



KTiich of the following phrases 
is used to indicate a connec- 
tion between the two (given) 
paragraphs? 

0 Could not know 

0 Even so 

0 Tliey lead 

0 lliey shape 



Identify any capitalization or 
punctuation errors in ths under- 
lined parij; n[ the ful loving 
seniiince, 

The ilillSj^ who have just re- 
A 

turned froni Uke lahoe, ai.': 

\\ 

already planning next winter's 
C 

trip, No erro r. 

D 



0 A 0 B 0 C 



0 D 



APPENDIX E ■■ CONCLUDED 



Skill area 



IX'Scripdoii lit' sV.iUs assessed 



l'J7/i-]5 



No, of 
Items 



Percent 
correct 



Nu. of 

items 



Percent 
correct 



Comparison of 
1974-75 and 1975-7b 



No, of 
coiimon 
items 



Percent 
correct 
1974-75 



Percent 
correct 
1975-76 



Change 



Illuslrative test question 



VII. SPEILIUG 



llic btuduiit '.iiust deadk' if an 
imdei'linud *,a)rd in a given sen- 
tence is spelled cjriectly, 



54 



()0.9 



72 



68,0 



54 



61.0 



63.7 



+2,7 



•5* 

ERIC 



Fill in the oviil tuixL to 
"right" if the word is spelled 
correctly or next to "wrong" 
i.' the word is spi'lloJ In- 
L'orri-'clly. 

Camion stopcd on iiiy u:--s, 

0 right 
0 wrimi; 



1)0 



APPENDIX F 



Matliuniatics PerfonnaiKc, by Skill Area^ of CalLfLirnia 
Sixth Grade Pupils lor 1974^75 dnd Vm-W 



Skill Jre.i 



DebcniM:.!!! lU' skills .issussi'd 



1974-75 



No. o[ 

it tins 



I. ARITIKTIC 



TOTAL ^lAniBl^TlCS TEST 



(Skills assessed in caici^ories A, 
C, and D in I. ArithnietiO 



A, tober ci^ncepts 

1. tober Jnd 
nuneration 



Nmbcr tiieory 



J. Nuribir ni\^- 



1 



(Skills assiissd in caic^uries 1, 2, 
and 3 in A. .tjnibur concepts) 

ilie pupil tnusi idontiiy whole nuirbers, 
fractions, and decimals; identify 
place value; and recognize points 
on a n™er line. 



Hie pupil nust recoj;nizi> odd, even, 
prine, and composite numb^jrs; dnd 
ciiooiic clie lowest coiiurioi- r.ultiplo or 
/rcatest coiniiion factor of several 
tiur.bi'rs, 



Tiic pupil niust recognize coniinitativc, 
associative, and distributive pro- 
perties of operations on iimibcrs. 



(168) 

(24) 
12 



Percent 
correct 



50.1 
5-J,4 

64,4 

72,6 



48, ii 



63,8 



1975-76 



No, of 
items 



(160) 



Percent 
correct 



57,4 
61,0 

65.4 

75.0 



56,1 



5S,t) 



Comparison of 
1974-75 and 1975-76 



No. of 
conmon 
items 



(57) 



(15) 



Percent 
correct 
1974-75 



58,5 
61,9 

67,0 

75,3 



54.5 



58,7 



Percent 
correct 
1975-76 



60,9 
63,2 

67,5 

76,5 



55.1 



58.2 



Cliiinge' 



■12.4 
H,3 

+0,5 

+1.2 



3 

Illustrative lest iiuestion 



+0.6 



-0.5 



Miat digit is in the tens' 
place in 4,263',' 

0 2 

0 3 
0 4 
0 6 

0 None of these 



Miat is tiie i.ireat'j.st coninon 
divisor of 8, 12 and 16'.' 

0 4 
0 8 
0 12 
0 lb 

Name the rai,ssin|; number. 

6n5 ^^Xft 

» 9 
» 15 
0 90 ■ 
0 540 

0 None ol these 



lie only values presented in tiie coh™ I'ercent Correct are averayus of the percents of questions answered correctly, Tlie DercenCoiies for individual 
items vary friti the averai,;: value 'dv 20 or none points. 



" A (+) sign indicates that the. 1975-76 score was higher tlian tiiat of 1974-75 and a (-) sign indicates that the 1975-76 score was lower than tliat of 1974.75. 

^ II is imi'ortanl to remember tl-at these sample test items are prtsentcd for illustrative purposes only; therefore, tiiey do not cover ill of the sl^ills 
O ;estcd, nor do they necessarily possess ail the qualities of good tost items. 



APPENDIX F - Clint inued 









i'.!7j-7G 


Citiiiparifion ol' 
l,W/i-7;i iind 1975-76 


si 

Ujnsir.'iUvj: test ipic\stion 


Skill aren 


Description I'f skills iissesSfd 


Ik), of 
iteiHi; 


Porconl 
corrt'it 


No. ui 

i U'ln^ 


I'orLLiiit 
corrocL 


No. of 

t'OllPOll 

it cms 


Peru;nL 
I'oi roc't 


IVrccnt 
correct 
r)75-7(i 


Clwinjif 


L AlUMTIC (Coiu,) 


... M 




















B. Ifliole nmhm 


(ski lib ^i.-jiiostii^i.! caU!f;or'fS 1 
atiij 2 ill ]5, ''Afh- 'unnbcrs,) 


(20) 


/0.6 


(2S) 






12. 1 


11,2 


-0.') 




L Computation 


'Hie pupil i::usi perloni add ii ion, 
Mibtr-xlion, multiplication, ;iiid 
division invi'l^in}: wholu nmburs, 


12 


a 3 


Iti 


11 


Ii! 


"/').] 


/111 




0 b,/')4 

1^ :i,H()4 


',!♦ Appii'MLion 


The j'upi 1 must apply ilic U'ur 
.iritlind h; o pi' la lions on wliolo 
iniiimc;;; in M'hin,; prci-j iuiiis ]nv- 
>L'ni.'t' :n a d.i' !,y 1 iii' oontt'/l 




V/.O 


i;: 


V.!/) 






;i.f- 




il III' liiiij nu^ii'd 1''. toiiiiC'.ie';, 
' ui', ii'li !"»z 1 In; i« :n;',' 

1 till' 1 1 1 1 1 
') 1 in J 1 1 1 1' 

0 lln- s;v|i' 
0 ill' d;i 




(skills assc^st'd in LjU';.ytir:i 1 im\ 
2 in iTiu liiMifi.) 


m 




(20) 




(II) 




V).'' 


KM) 




1, Uinputiit mil 


llu: iH:pi 1 !:;n:.l pLTiiMTi jddi I ion, 
suiiliuai ^n, nnltiplicitinn, ml 
divisioi] invitlvin;; irai'lional 


11 


51 


ij 




\) 


■w ■/ 


/I'i.'i 


< '1 'f 


4 4/; 
.) 1 :!// 

.1 .!// 
0 4 

0 /' 


2. Appiiciiiiu:. 


iiiipil rinst ':st: loiii ijrltliii.i'" 
[\c oprratioM.'i on Ira-. l mi::;, nixinl 
nujiihri:; (Jitd iV.'n:! u:n:> to dii;iOii''-l rdin 
{■iM^ipiclionsion m ;ihi 1 i i ; jmI 
pfiiliN'M'j ii: ,1 d.ii Iv ! i it' a-nlix' . 




44. 1 




1 










.!;kI-'', ',ii(:Ilin;* U":\ 'id 
w^ird:,, :,iv' cd ':/•♦ -I tin* 
Wiird,'] 01 1 1'l. 1 i'w lt'> I':-)!)'." 
wi»:'d'i (ImI l';ci. iiS'^-r 1 1 

a ;■() 
I' 'Vi 


1). iMxhult, 


C.il ills .■JSf;L"jiii;J .i; o;i!n'i'riu'i 1 ml 
.[ in 1). fia-iri'ii^i.) 


m 


V5.^ 


(:'.o) 




(I'i) 




')/.() 
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APPENDIX F " CONTINUED 



Skill area 



Description of skills assessed 



lW-75 



No. of 
items 



Percent 
correct 



1975-76 



No. of 
itccis 



Percent 
correct 



Comparison of 
1974-75 and 1975-76 



No. of 
common 
items 



Percent 
correct 
1974-75 



Percent 
correct 
1975^76 



Change 



Illustrative test question 



1. ARITHHEnC (Cent.) 
1. Computation 



Tlie pupil must perform addition, 
subtraction, multiplicdtioi], and 
division involving decimal nuribers, 



2* Application 



Hie pupil must use the four arithme- 
tic operations on nunbcrs in decimal 
fonn to demonstrate understanding 
of principles and ability to solve 
problems in a daily life context, 



IL GEOMETRY 



A, Knowlednu of facts 



(skills assessed in categories A 
and B in II, Georaetry.) 

llie pupi! must be able to identify 
basic geometric fij^jures. 



3, AppUcaiiun 



Tlie pupil must be able to coiiiprL" 
hend and apply basic geometric 
knowledt^o and concepts, 



12 



14 



53.5 



8 52.6 



42. 



56,/ 



28.9 



12 



■H9- 



59.7 



55.8 



58,fi 



68,7 



52,2 



(6) 



52.5 



54.8 



58.2 



55.7 



56,7 



53,0 



54.8 



60.3 



61.5 



5'j.l 



+5,5 



+2.1 



+1,? 



+2.4 



62.1 - 41.4 = 

0 10.7 

0 20.7 

0 21.7 

0 57.06 

0 None of ihesD 



Tlie Wards' total expenu': 
durint, *, J.ys at t!ii; 
ranch uirt 5491.61 liTiat was 
tlic average cost per day? 

0 $61.45 

0 $61.32 

0 $60.20 

0 None of these 




■Til'.' [f|.;ii:e above, is called a: 

0 pyramid 

0 prisra 

0 cyl inder 

0 fdr.e 



'I'.lilch of the foUowini; figures 
is divided by a line I'f sym- 
metry? 




APPENDIX 



F " CONTINIED 



Skill area 



Description of skills assessed 



1974-75 



No» of 
items 



Percent 
correct 



No. of 



Percent 
correct 



Comparison of 
1974-75 and 1975-76 



No. of 

cmon 
Items 



Percent 
correct 
1974-75 



Percent 
correct 
1975-76 



Change 



Illustrative test question 



III, HEASUKEMEm AND 
GBAPU5 



A» Knowledge of 
facts 



Bt Application 



IV. PROBABIim AND 
STATISTICS 



A, Computation 



ERIC 



(Skills assessed in categories A 
and B in HI. Measurement and 
Graphs,] 

Ihe pupil rust be able to estimate 
length and volume; convert length, 
mass, volume, and time from one 
unit to another unit; perform 
arithmetic operations on quantities 
of length, mass, volume, and time, 

The pupil must be able to solve 
problems related to measurement • 
of length, area, mass, and volume, 



(Skills assessed in categories A 
and 3 In IV. Probability and 
Statistics.) 

The pupil must be able to compute 
probability of simple events and 
compute the mean, mode, and median 
of a set of given numbers. 



(44) 



20 



43.7 



42.9 



24 



44. ^ 



(12) 



25.4 



29.1 



(32) 



14 



52, 



44.8 



57,8 



(12) 



40.4 



42,4 



•90- 



(12) 



50.3 



50.2 



50.3 



(5) 



39,2 



51,6 



57.5 



59. 



+7.2 



+9,7 



55. 



+4.8 



43.3 



56.9 



+4,1 



+5.3 



3 yards 1 foot = 

0 4 feel 

0 7 feet 

0 10 feet 

0 13 feet 

Miiminamm mm stop* 



3 



J 



iiW m )00 " 400 

Use the. above graph to find the 
top safe speed for stopping 
within a maximLiin distance of 
140 feet. 

0 30 niiles per hour 
0 40 miles per hour 
0 50 miles per hour 
0 120 miles per hour 



If an event is certain to occur, 
then the probability of that 
event is: 

0 1/2 
0 1 
0 100 
0 zero 



Jt 
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APPENDIX F -- Concluded 



Skill area 


Description of skills assessed 


1974-75 


1975-76 


Coinparison of 
1974-75 and 1975-76 


Illustrative test question 


No. of 

itciflS 


Percent 
correct 


No. of 
items 


Percent 
correct 


No. of 
conmon 
items 


Percent 
correct 
1974-75 


Percent 
correct 
1975-76 


Change 


IV. PROBABILin AND 
STATISTICS (ContO 

B. Application 


Tlie pupil must be able to solve 
problems related to olc:iionUry 
concepts in probability ynd 
statistics. 

1 




21.8 


6 


38.5 


3 


30, y 


34.3 


+3.4 


A bowl contains one white 
marble, two red marbles, and 
tlircc blue marbles* If you 
were blindfolded and then 
rcniovcd one marble from the 
bowl, what is the probability 
that the marble you removed 
would be red? 

0 isero 
0 1/3 
0 1/2 
0 2/3 

0 None of these 
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Katlieiiiatics I'ei-l'oniianLv, by Skill Area, of CaUfoniia T«elfili Grade Students 
for 15/4-/5 and 1575-76^ 



Skill area 



Dehcriiilinn iif skills .issl'SsuiI 



1974-75 



No, of 
itais 



Percent 
correct 



1975-76 



No. of 

items 



Percent 
correct 



Comparison of 
1974-75 and 1975-76 



No. of 
conmon 
items 



Percent 
correct 
1974-75 



Percent 
correct 
1975-76 



Cliange' 



Illustrative test t|.'estion 



TOTAL MifJMICS TEST 



I. immio 

A, KiHibcr concepts 



1, 'knber .i;n! 
nmionition 



2. NiEiber theory 



3. Nunber pro- 
perties 



(Skills assessed in categories A, 
li, C, ,ii.d D in I. Arithmetic) 

(skills assessed in catcprics 1, 
2, and 3 in A. IJuiiber couctipts,) 

Tile student raust identify whole 
nuribors, fractions, and decimals; 
identify place value; and recognise 
points on a number line, 



(196) 
(96) 

(26) 

12 



llie student must n;coi;iii2c odd, even, 
prine, and composite numbers; and 
choose the lowest coninon multiple 
or L'roatcst conmon factor of sevural 
numbers. 



llie student must recognize commuta- 
tive, associativL', and distributive 
properties of operations on numliers, 



66.2 
72.1 

72.6 

69.9 



74, 



76.2 



(198) 
(98) 

(28) 

14 



67,0 
72,9 

74.3 

71.0 



76.2 



79.6 



(156) 
(72) 

(19) 



66.4 
73.5 

74.1 

63.6 



77.3 



76,2 



68,0 
75.3 

75,9 

70.5 



;(+1.6) 
(+1.8) 

(+1.8) 
•H),9 



78, 



+1,3 



79,6 



+3.4 



In which numeral is the digit 
7 in the tens' place? 

0 976.3 
0 97.63 
0 9.763 
0 0.9763 



If n is an odd nimber, what 
can you say about n + 1? 

0 It is always odd, 
0 It is always even. 
0 It is even or odd de- 
pending upon what n is. 
0 None of these 



n.nMH7) + (5n) 

Ivliat nuraber goes in the [] 
above? 



0 2 
0 a 
0 9 
0 20 



Tlie only valuun .>rescntuu in tlw column Percent Correct are averages of the pcrconts of questions answered correctly, Tiie percentages for individual 
items vary fron the average value by 20 or more points. 

' A (+) sign indicates that the 1975-76 score was higher than that of 1974-75 and a (-) sign indicates that the 1975-76 score was lower than that of 1974-75. 
3 



Ierlc 



U is mporUnt tc renemba thai these sample test itens m presented for illustrative purposes only; therefore, they do not cover all of the skills 
O tested, nor do tlicy necessarily possess all the qualities of good test Items. 
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APPENDIX G ■■ Continued 







1974-75 

* 


1975-76 


Comparison of 
1974-75 and 1975-76 




• Skill area 


Description of skills asfiessed 


No. of 


Percent 
correct 


No. of 
Items 


Percent 
correct 


No. of 
coomon 
Items 


Percent 
correct 
1974-75 


, Percent 
correct 
1975-76 


Change. 


Illustrative test question 


I, ARITHMETIC (Cont.) 






















B, Whole numbers 


(Skills assessed in rarci;o!'ies 1 
and 2 in B, ft!;le nwnKrs.) 


(22) 


78.2 


(22) 


80.1 


(15) 


80,5 


82.4 


(+1.9) 




1. ComputatLon 


llic student must perfonn addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and 
division involvini; whole numbers. 


14 


86.0 


14 


80.9 


10 


85.4 


87.7 


+2.3 


504 

::99 

0 405 
0 415 
0 495 
0 505 


2, Application 


The student must apply the four 
arithmetic operations on whole 
numbers in solving problems pre- 
sented in a daily life context. 


8 


64.4 


8 


78.7 


5 


70.8 


71.9 


+1.1 


A parking lot has 25 rows with 
18 spaces for cars in each row. 
If 3 rows arc removed for a 
driveway, what is the greatest 
number of cars which can be 
parked on the lot? 

0 375 
0 39b 
0 itl4 

0 44/ 

0 Hone nf thcst 


C, Fractions 


(Skills assessed in catG^orLos 1 
and 2 in C, Fractions.) 


(26) 


67,2 


(26) 


66.0 


(20) 


66.1 


67.5 


(+1.4) 




1, Computation 


The student must perfonn, addition, 
subtraction, multiplication and 
division involving fractional 
numbers, 


14 


67.3 


14 


70.4 


U 


69.5 


70.1 


+0.6 


4 X 4/7 = 

0 1 2/7 
0 2 2/7 
0 4 1/7 

0 7 


2. Application 


The student nust use the tour 
arithnetLc operations on fractions, 
niixed fractions, or whole nunbers 
and fractions to demonstrate com- 
prehension or ability to solve 
problems in daily life context. 


12 


67,0 


12 


60,9 


9 


62.0 


64,3 


+2,3 


,lack's spelling test has 60 
words. He spoiled 3/4 of the 
words correctly. How many 
words did Jack misspell! 

I) 80 
45 
I. 1.1 

0 H 
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APPENDIX G Continued 



Skill urea 



Description of skills iisscssad 



l974-?5 



Nd. of 
ilems 



Percent 
correct 



1975-76 



No, of 
Items 



Percent 
correct 



- Comparison of 
1974-75 and 1975-76 



No. of 
cocmon 
items 



Percent 
correct 
1974-75 



Percent 
correct 
1975-76 



Change 



Illustrative test question 



I. ARIimilC (Con^.O 
D* Decimals 

1. Conputation 



Application 



II. ALGEBRA 



A. Ciinpiitation 



B. Applicocion 



ERIC 



(Skills assessed in categories 1 
jnd 2 in D. Decinals,) 

Tlic student nust pcrforra addition, 
subtraction, multiplication, and 
division involving decimal numbers. 



Tlie student aust use the four 
aritlmetic operations on numbers 
in decimal form to demonsiriitn 
understanding of principles and 
ability to solve problems in daily 
life context. 



(Skills assessed in categories A 
and 3 in II. Algebra.) 

llic student mist be able to pcrfom 
addition, subtraction, uultiplica 
'.ion, and division of algebraic 
variables; and identify a point 
shown on rectangular coordinates. 



Tlie student must bo able to con- 
.struct an algebraic equation to 
solve a given problem and be able 
to interpret tables, charts, and 
graphs. 



(22) 



(32) 



71.4 



77,4 



eo.8 



(■1. 



66.4 



57.6 



(22) 



14 



(32) 



14 



Hi 



74,1 



(lii) 



67.3 



62.9 



60,1 



(32) 



75.4 



83.0 



63,4 



61.4 



66.4 



57.6 



77.3 



84.0 



;+M) 



+1,0 



66.8 



+3.4 



62. 'J 



66.4 



(+1.5) 



60.1 



+2.5 



786.4 ■ 34.87 = 

0 4.377 

0 43.77 

0 751.53 

0 7,515.3 



If Ccth con drive 18.7 niles 
on each gallon of gas, how 
many miles can she drive on 
7 gallons? 

0 126.9 

0 130.9 

0 kO.9 

0 1309 

0 None of these 



If 7x ■ 38 = 18, then x = 

0 -8 

0 -5 

0 zero 

0 5 

0 8 



Tlie following formula can often 
be used to approximate the 
weight for boys between the ages 
of 1 to 7: 

K = 8 + 2'2A 

where V is the weight in kilo- 
grams and A is the boy's age in 
years. The fomiula tells that 
for each year older that a boy 
becomes, he should weigh: 



0 8 kilograms more ^ 
0 8 kilograms less | V | 
0 2.2 kilograms more 
0 2.2 kilograns less 



APPENDIX G Continued 



Skill area 



III. GEOMETRY 



A< Knouledge of 
facts 



B, Application 



/ 



IV. HEASUREffiNT 



A. Knowledge of facts 



Descrlptlcn of skills aa'^essed 



(Skills assessed ir categories A 
and B in III, Geo^^jitry,) 

The student mus! k aKu U' ideii- 
tify basic geometric sets and 
figures. 



The student must be able to compre- 
hend and apply basic geometric 
knowledge and concepts. 



(Skills assessed In categories A 
and B in IV. Measurement.) 

The student must be able to 
estimate length and volume; convert 
length, mass, volume, and time from 
one unit to another unit; and per- 
form arithmetic operations on 
Quantities of length, mass, volume, 
and time. 



1974-75 



No. of 

items 



(24) 



12 



Percent 
correct 



64.3 



77.3 



51J 



(30) 



12 



59.? 



64.0 



1975-76 



No, of 
items 



(24) 



12 



12 



(30) 



12 



Percent 
correct 



b2.7 



75.2 



I Coaparlson of 
1974-75 and 1975-76 



No. of/ 
coDtnon 
Itc^s 



(18) 



10 



50.1 



60.5 



71.6 



(22) 



Percejjt 
^orrect 
1974^75 



62.5 



73,7 



48.6 



57.5 



Percent 
correct 
1975-76 



64.5 



73.6 



Change 



(+2,0) 



53.1 



58.fi 



71.0 



+4.5 



(+1.3) 



+1.2 



Ilhatretlva teat queatlon 



Which of the points are in 
the interior of angle RST? 

0 P only 
0 V only 
0 V and W 
0 R, S, and T 



In the plane of a circle with 
radius 5.04 inches, if a point 
P lies 5,4 Inches from the 
center of the circle, then P 
lies! 

0 on the circle 
0 at the center of the circle 
0 outside the circle 
0 innlde tht 'vck but 
not at the center 



10 decimetres 
OO millimetres 



I metre 
1 metre 



The length of a piece of chalk 
is 0,5 decimetre, tot is its 
length in millimetres? 

0 0.05 
0 5 
0 50 
0 500 



EKLC 
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APPEHDK C ■- Concluded 







1974-75 


1975-76 


Comparison of 
1974-75 and 1975-76 




Skill are? 


Oescciption of skills js;essed 


No. of 
items 


Percent 
correct 


Nc. of 
items 


Percent 
correct 


No. of 
conmon 
Items 


Percent 
correct 
1974-75 


Percent 
correct 
1975-76 


Charge 


lUustraUve test question 


IV. .mSUREI-m (ContO 






















B. Application 


Ilie sljdenl must be able to solve 
p.ijbieins relaled t" neasurenenL of 
length, area, mass, and voluiie. 


18 


50.8 


18 


53.1 


14 


50.4 


51,3 




A housevife will pay the lowest 
price per mwt for rice if 
she l^iiys it at thu store which 
offers: 

c 12 ounces for 40 cents 
0 14 ounces for 45 cents 
0 1 pound, 12 ounces for. 

85 cents 
0 2 pounds for 99 cents 
0 None of these 


V, PROBABILITY AND 
STATISTICS 


(Skills assessed in categories A 
and B Ln V. Probability and 
Statistics.) 


(14) 


54.1 


(14) 


57.2 


(12) 


58.9 


60.1 


(+1.2) 




A, Computation 


Hie student must be able to compute 
probability of simple events and 
LV'UPutc the mean, mode, and median 
of a set of given 'umbtrs. 


6 


58. Q 


fc 


57,9 


5 


64.9 


66.7 


11.8 


To:ii, Dick, aiid Harry lircd up 
to enter their clasbroom* 
Wiat is the probability that 
Tom m the first m in line? 

0 <:ero 
0 1/3 
0 2/3 
0 1 

0 None of these 


B. Application 


The student nust be able to solve 
problems related to elementary 
concepts in probability and 
statistics. 


8 


51.2 


8 


56.6 


7 


54,6 


55.3 

* 


+0.7 


Three of four boys each weighs 
60 pounds. Ifliat is the weight 
of tl:c fourth boy if the average 
of the weights of all four boys 
is 70 pounds? 

0 130 pounds 
0 100 pounds 
0 80 pounds 
0 65 pounds 


i • 
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